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The Detective Fiction Market 


An analysis of the 40 magazines buying mystery and 
detective scripts. Sell your work to this well paying field 





The American Labor Novel 
By Louis Zara 


Sin and Repent 


The confession magazines pay two cents a word minimum. 
Here is a detailed analysis of all the confession markets 
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By Elmer Ransom 
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‘Nobody else has so thor- 


oughly grasped the inner 
meaning and the important 
niceties of plot technique. 
When ] see—as ) often have 
seen—Mr. Uzzell take a 


sagged, hall-formed story 
idea of some student and 


dev. it te a pull —in which manner a five- 
selon = time best-selling author* 
estimates Thomas H. Uzzell. 


plot whith editors AY bor, Mr. Uzzell has been building 


literary careers for fifteen 


J know that WtUters whe years. Current best-selling 


novels, and stories and ar- 
seek te master the ° ° ticles in all leading literary, 

(pMnn- slick, and pulp magazines, 
by present and former stu- 


ples of narrative technique | denis (Mrs. Helen P. Wask- 
student, was 


burn, Uzzell 


can him ith com- awarded one of the ten 
Gb te W $1,000.00 prizes offered in 


° 44 the Reader's Digest article 
plete confidence. contest — to which over 
43,000 manuscripts were 
submitted). Mr. Uzzell was 
fer three years Fiction Editor 
of Collier's and for two years Managing Editor of 
Nation’s Business. Author of Narrative Technique, 
textbook on fiction writing published by Harcourt Brace 
and recently transcribed into Braille. Member of faculty 
New York University (currently conducting short story 
class and novel seminar). Author of stories and articles 
in Satevepost, Scribner's, Collier's, Woman's Home 
Companion, etc. Editor Short Story Hits anthologies. 
You can get a copy of his pamphlet “How I Work With 
Writers” by addressing him at 342 Madison Avenue 
New York City. (Or if your stories have been bouncing 
back from the editors regularly and you want t 
know in a hurry why and what to do about it, sii 
Mr. Uzzell one of the scripts with a five-dollar chee 
or money order attached to it). 











*Author’s name and further comments on T.H.U. i 
“How I Work with Writers.” 
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Sir: 

Have given considerable thought as to how the 
Writer's Dicest might be improved, but frankly 
I’m stuck. The DicEst is issued to help all writers 
and in so doing it also helps all editors. This is 
a big order, but I think you fill the bill very 
admirably. 

Mr. Harry Gordon, editor of The Boy’s Mate 
(letter in September Dicest) does not return 
manuscripts or answer my communications in re- 


gard to same. 
KENSETT ROSSITER. 





Sir: 

The commotion stirred by Richard Sales’ quick 
action in sale of ms. prompts me to give my own 
experience. Not as to QUICK action, but to de- 
layed action. 

A few days ago I received a check, with no 
word of explanation, from How to Sell magazine. 
At first I thought it must have been sent to me 
by mistake. It was a small check—not big enough 
to start me on a spending spree—but I hesitated 
about using it. Couldn’t think of any reason why 
they should send it to me. Then I remembered 
having received a copy of the magazine recently 
and turned to it. Found an article there over my 
name as writer. I had to read the article half 
through before I could recall writing it. 

Then it came back to me, slowly, as something I 
had sent them, as nearly as I can now recall it, 
about five years ago. Am quite sure it was not 
less than five years. 

If anyone can match that I would like to hear 
from them. 

H. R. Putnam, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


How To Sell is O. K. This is probably just an 
accident.— Ed. 





COLLEGE HUMOR e MECHANICS AND 
HANDICRAFT e THRILLING SPORTS e 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES e TEXAS 
RANGERS e THRILLING MYSTERY e 
G-MEN e THRILLING LOVE e THRILLING 
WESTERN e THE PHANTOM DETECTIVE 
LONE EAGLE e POPULAR WESTERN e 
THRILLING ADVENTURES e POPULAR 
LOVE e POPULAR DETECTIVE e 
THRILLING RANCH STORIES e SKY 
FIGHTERS e THRILLING DETECTIVE 


-ssand every one of them 
joins in wishing you 

a Merry Christmas and 

a Happy New XV. ear! 








To Writers Everywhere 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


May this coming year be as full 
for writers as the present trend 
indicates, and may our manu- 
script checks reach an increasing 
number of new writers. Best 
wishes to writers new and old. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


W. H. FAWCETT, Publisher 











SCREEN BOOK TRUE CONFESSIONS 
MOTION PICTURE ROMANTIC STORIES 
SCREEN PLAY STARTLING DETECTIVE 
HOLLYWOOD DARING DETECTIVE 
MOVIE STORIES MODERN MECHANIX 














POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


— thanks its authors for their 
friendly co-operation in the past 
year and wishes them success 
and happiness in the year to come! 








The Writer’s Diges 
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year. Vi 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
ol. 17 No 2. Entered as second class matter’ April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 






AD MAN AND AUTHOR AT 22 


“Took the N. I. A. course at eighteen. 
Today at twenty-two am Assistant 
Eastern Advertising Manager of the 
Billboard and editor of Ad-vents, monthly 
newspaper of the Association of Adver- 
tising Men of New York. Have just sold 
a story to Famous Detective Cases for 
$185. So as an ad man and author per- 
mit me to say, ‘If om want to write ad 
copy or fiction, try N. I. A.’ ”” 

Joseph G. Csida, Jr., 3063 Williams- 

bridge Rd., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 





Are you one of the many people who feel that 
they can write but fear the disillusionment of fail- 
ure? That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thought- 
less. For thousands of men and women, perhaps 
with no more latent ability than you have, are 
adding regularly to their income by writing. In 
fact, these so-called “unknowns” supply the bulk 
of stories and articles published in America. This 
material is easy to write. It is in constant demand 
by publications everywhere. And no one need be 
a genius to get material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know 
where you stand 


get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 


The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover”’ them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “‘professional touch”? editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today .. . 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Why not 





Newspaper Institute of America, 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, January. 


Miss 

MEE fcc sennnsnnneneanenententniene 
r. 

SEE OE OT TT TT TT eT ei, 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call 

on you.) 7A657 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Sir: 

William Kostka has resigned as eastern manag- 
ing editor of Fawcett Publications to become edj- 
tor of Detective Fiction Weekly at the Frank A. 
Munsey Company. 

At Faweett’s Greenwich, Connecticut office 
Kostka was in charge of Startling Detective Ad. 
ventures, Daring Detective, True Confessions, Ro- 
mantic Stories, and Modern Mechanix. Previous 
to coming to Fawcett’s, in 1933, Kostka was 
associated with International News Service in its 
New York and Chicago offices. 

ALBERT J. GIBNEy, 
Frank A. Munsey Co. 


Sir: 

I just read in Wrirer’s Dicest where A. L, 
Fierst made a book sale to Morrow Company in 
one day—but I'll have to make claim to a four 
hour book sale today. In Mr. Fierst’s case, the 
company needed that western book and were 
ready for it when it came around. But this noon 
I sent a book to Lee Furman, cold. He called 


me up at 3:15 to come around. We shook hands | 


on the completed contract at 4 p.m. The author, 
Lorraine Catlin Brower. Mr. Furman is head of 
the Macaulay Book Company. 

I completed the Selznick motion picture deal on 
Frank Gruber’s human encyclopedia detective in 
22 hours. This was a pulp character which the 
Selznick readers saw and liked. It should encour. 
age all pulpateers. Ep. Booprn. 


Sir: 

We have just found it necessary to write some 
of our contributors that we cannot take care of 
their old accounts as we had expected at this time. 
Business during the summer was poor, and we did 
not get ahead any. We are, however, with the 
extended credit shown us, maintaining the pay- 
ment on publication basis established when Mr. 
Pattie took over the editorship. We want to assure 
you that we are working hard to bring back this 
enterprise and pay its indebtedness out of earnings, 
thereby keeping up a market. Sales seem to be 
improving under the now able editorship and it 
should not take long. 


GeorGE R. SHADE, 
Associated Authors, Inc. 


Sir: 

Mr. Gunning’s remarks in regard to the salary 
of $1,500 to $3,000 a week—EVERY WEEK— 
which is received by leading writers of Hollywood 
interested me greatly. 

A number of years ago, I swooped down on 








GREETINGS 


to free lancers from 


DETECTIVE FICTION e ARGOSY 
ALL STORY e RAILROAD STORIES 


The Frank A. Munsey Co. 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“BLASSINGAME HELPS WRITERS 


GET CHECKS---HERE’S PROOF” 


Typical leaves 













Wednesday — 4th from my There are more magazines 


*H. C—Adventure suo \ sales ee Se ee eee 
K. S.—Romance Roundup $60 calen- agi a. a oo 
- S—Romance Roundup..... dar tunity as good for you to sell 
C. A.—Sweetheart............ your stories 


Day after day, week after week, I 
help writers like you get checks from 





Tuesday — 10th 





J. O—AIl Western........... magazines, book publishers, motion pic- 
C. F—Love Story............. ture companies. 

D. C.—Thrilling Detective + ‘ 

PF, 8—Mester Detective...... One writer* has just received a Hol- 

ee. eee ae lywood contract on a story and char- 

acter I worked out for him. Another 

Thursday — 26th client* has just signed a contract 

J. D—Detective Tales........ $120 for his first book with one of the 


country’s biggest publishers on a 


M. L.—Smart Love Stories..... it script I criticized, then placed for 








D. D.—Detective Fiction.......... $50 him. Other clients are getting 
M. V.—Young People’s Weekly. . .$26 magazine checks (22 sales last 
week!) from all types of mag- 

Friday — 27 azines. See my calendar. 
N. B.—Delineator.............. » india If you want to sell, send me 
R, T.—Pocket Detective.......... $75 your manuscript. The fee 
Every ten ($3 for stories under 2000 
days this J. C.—Detective Action.......... $88 words; $5 for stories of 
year I have 2000 to 5000 words; $1 
helped a new Saturday — 28 per thousand thereafter) 











ee ee polling gris: ~ Aeling o 
arper’s $65 story is salable as it 


D. L.—Woman’s Home Companion .$*** reaches me. If it isn’t 
A. P.—Headquarter’s Detective...$120 salable, I'll tell you 
Be re WO inn oo oce cemesanesacie $75 why. If it has possi- 


writer make 
his first sale. 
Most of these 
writers have 
continued with 








me and have bilities, I'll show you 
made second, Monday — 30 how to revise it for a 
third and fourth G. B—Caeley ......ccsccccssees $200 sale to a definite 
sales to - entire S. B—-Tite Wook........00000000. g**e market. 
range Oo maga- 
sines <~ literary, pig nee Ewa wionsor seas $100 
smooth paper, . B—Ace RN Faciaca-auehicicnutaenn $69 6 
pulp. 
_ LURTON BLASSINGAME 
you — ee, Z Pred Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
Short’ story ae of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 
= or unda- 
mental zens 10 East 43rd Street New York City 


. 
All names on request ***Prices above $200.00 confidential. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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TO THE RESCUE! 


"| had sent it out myself to several magazines, 
but without success. Hereafter, | shall not try 
to combine writing with selling," 

replied S. F. Weldon, Toledo, 
Ohio, a new client, to our 
letter advising that we had 
sold his 6000 word story at ex- 
cellent rates. We had no diffi- 
culty selling Mr. Weldon's story. 
We knew which editor wanted 
a story of that type, sent it out 
immediately, and were promptly 
notified of its acceptance. 








The editor of a new magazine telephoned us last week, 
outlining his requirements and asking for material for 
the first issue to be out in February. He stated he 
could use only three stories each month. We sold him 
enough stories at top rates, FOUR OF THEM BY 
WRITERS WHO HAD NEVER MADE A PREVIOUS 
SALE, to take care of the next six issues. One of the 
authors has been assigned to do a series of stories to 
cover the next twelve months. 


You will find it well worth your while to devote your 
time exclusively to your writing and leave the market- 
ing to us. We have no courses for sale. Our Editorial 
Director, CASHEL POMEROY, for eighteen years 
editor of Young's Magazine, is in a position to know 
which story can be sold immediately and which requires 
his competent criticism to be made salable. If your 
story belongs in the latter category, you can be sure 
of receiving a constructive detailed report showing 
you how to make it salable. No charge for revisions. 


Rates: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 50c per 
thousand thereafter. Novelettes and Books: 20-30,000 
words $10.00. 30-40,000 words $15.00. 40-60,000 
words $20.00. Over 60,000 words $25.00. Poems 50c 
each. Your fee refunded from our 10% commission 
upon sale. We charge no fees after making five sales 
for you. Editorial Rewriting available on worthwhile 
scripts on a percentage basis. Details on request! 


Write for full information 
or send us your manuscript today. 


International Publishing 


Service Company 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


P. S. — Send for our FREE market news bulletins. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 














































Hollywood with the idea that I could write, but 
the best I could do was $5.00 a week and hentl 
for taking care of a couple horses. When I had 
saved $250 I came down here and started in the 
cattle business. This was mighty slow the first 
few years, but now I am clearing on an average 
of $3,500 a week—EVERY WEEK—from the 
sale of cattle. Anyone who makes less than that 
around here is not considered much of a cow 
hand. 
Hank (DeEapsHot) Peterson, 
An Old Cow Hand, 
Peterson Ranch, Texas. 


Sir: 


Liberty Magazine is in the market for contribu- 
tions to two new departments tentatively labelled 
Overcoming Handicaps and Comebacks. 


Regarding the first, the magazine wants articles 
of not more than two hundred words showing 
how some person, it may or may not be the writer 
afflicted by physical, mental or financial handicaps, 
has overcome these handicaps either in the same 
field or some other and became a success. Before 
submitting such material it is advisable that the 
writer query the Editor first. For all such ma- 
terial accepted the usual Liberty rates will be paid. 


The Comeback idea is an answer to any bright 
or snappy saying and should be as brief as possible. 
Liberty will pay one dollar each for all such say- 
ings accepted. 


All communications should be addressed to P. 
O. Box 380, Grand Central Station, New York, 
i, ee 

Wo. M. Fiynn, Assistant Editor. 





Sir: 

Silk Stocking Stories is a new magazine pub- 
lished by the Ultem Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 15c a copy and $1.50a 
year. 

We use light “Young Love” stories of from 1000 
to 3000 words, more sophisticated than romantic. 


Smart modern dialogue and strong situations are 
desired. 


Short shorts involving love situations with sur- 
prise endings are also used. 


Rates are 2c a word on acceptance. 


M. R. Rezsez, Editor, 
Ultem Publications, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





ROYALTY 


The more the merrier 
Greetings and best wishes from 


Arcadia House Publications 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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JANUARY, 


Sir: 

Would you be good enough to remind your 
readers that we are very much in the market for 
short short stories? We give a quick report and 
pay 2 acenta word on publication. 

We have no tabus aside from general newspaper 
standards of good taste. We favor stories which 
follow the O’Henry pattern—a good beginning 
and a strong plot which drives through to a fast, 
convincing finish. 

Writers pointing at this market should keep 
their efforts short—no more than 1000 words 
and 950 would be better. 

Cuartes O. GoruaM, Editorial Dept, 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
345 Hudson St., New York City. 





Sir: 

Your readers may be interested to learn of a 
young prodigy we believe we discovered. She is 
a fifteen-year-old girl who can do things with the 
English language that makes us so-called trained 
writers look sick. And the really embarrassing 
point behind it all is that she is writing in a lan- 
guage foreign to her. 

One night on Paul Sullivan’s news broadcast 
(sponsored by Liberty Magazine over Station 
WLW), Mr. Sullivan gave a story about the com- 
mander of the besieged Alcazar in Spain. Mr. Sul- 
livan told how this commander sent his son to the 
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You Who Sell Words: 
Choose Them Carefully! 








If you want to be a successful writer, you can’t 
be too meticulous or too painstaking in your 
choice of words. Don’t overwork the flat, 
colorless, commonplace words. It’s easy to find 
more expressive, more forceful, more accu- 
rately descriptive words for your work in.. 


oWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


.. defines every word so that its use and 
meaning can be understood instantly. More 
than 100,000 words and phrases defined; 
3,000 illustrations; large, clear — 
COLLEGE EDITION, 
1280 PAGES......... $3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDI- 
TION, 1540 PAGES, $5.00 
At all booksellers 
and stationers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Winston Bldg. Phila., Pa. 



















Writers Wanted! 


UR business is to produce 


and sell radio programs which 


combine unexcelled showmanship plus salesmanship; also 
comedy and dramatic material for established shows, name 
comedians and dramatic stars of the air. 


Due to increased demand for material, we are seeking a few 


FREE LANCE writers whose writings and program ideas 


are adaptable to radio. 


If interested, briefly outline your 


writing experience, but DO NOT send sample scripts. 


137 Newbury Street, 








= 


Associated Radio Writers, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


(Affiliates in New York—Chicago—Hollywood) 
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WrITER’s DIGEST 





The 


cutis MAGIC PLOTKEY 


assures greater writing success to every writer— 
beginner and professional. The greatest aid for 
the writer yet developed. Simple, easy to oper- 
ate—yet infinite in its plot combinations. A 
plot-finder that starts where a writer’s mind 
leaves off, doing the mechanical “thinking” im- 
possible of the creative-interpretative “author” 
mind. It multiplies the range of a writer’s mind 
a hundred-fold; it allows him to devote his 
entire time to the end of the profession that 
pays—the interpretation of life. 


No more plotless days when you own The 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY. It solves the 
writer’s greatest problem—FOREVER! 


Moreover, it DOES NOT thwart a writer’s 
individuality and originality; it GUARAN- 
TEES it, instead. 


There are ten distinct methods of plotting 
with MAGIC PLOTKEY. You can base your 
own story on LIFE and have it instantly plotted 
before you. Professional writers praise it. 
Read what these well-known writers say : 


“The CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY is the best thing of 
its kind I have ever examined. Surely no writer, beginner 
or professional, could deal a round on PLOTKEY with- 
out finding his brain working out a plot. As a stimulant 
to slow-plottin brains it should be a never-failing suc- 
cess.”” Isabel Stewart Way, Author “Seed of the Land,” 
and contributor to Pictorial Review, American, Saturday 
Evening Post, New Yorker, and many other general 
fiction magazines. 


“The CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY is in a class by 
itself in its own particular field. Today, with a char- 
acter, a setting and a situation, I was faced with the task 
of making my character come to life and work out his 
own problem. I delegated the job to MAGIC PLOTKEY 
and was more than pleased with the result—a western 
plot in all its glory. To anyone, professional or amateur, 
who is in need of plotting stimulus (and who isn’t?) I 
surely recommend this interesting, —— machine 
for grinding them out.” Thomas Barclay Thomson, 
contributor to Western, Sports and Adventure magazines. 


Send for full transcript of above letters and complete 
information. No obligation. Or order it NOW. nl 
$5.00 cme, with full instructions, postpaid to any a 
dress. UNCONDITIONAL 15-DAY MONEY- BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 
Box D, Eagle Rock, California 











ENGLISH MARKETS....! 


If you can write, why not learn the English ‘angle’ 
and sell in England as well, through London’s oldest. 
established tutor-critic? have done that myself, 
selling in America to Chi. Tribune, Danger Trail, Tor. 
Star Weekly, etc. while writing regularly for WIND- 
SOR, ROYAL, ARGOSY and the best this side, gener- 
ally. If you are a writer it does not matter where 
you live or what your nationality. A very slight ad- 
justment on the advice of an expert may make your 
fiction saleable here, and would add considerably to 
your income. Inquire first, or send $1 per 1,000 
words with trial MS. My refs: Incpd. Society of 
Authors and Writers Who’s Who. My latest text- 
book, A GUIDE TO FICTION-WRITING, recom- 
mended by “WRITER,” “‘TIMES,”’ etc., is now be- 
ing translated into Braille. My students have earned 
various sums, up to $5,000 for a film-story sale. 


KOBOLD KNIGHT 
313, Bank Chambers, 329, High Holborn, 
London (Eng.) W. C. 1 


firing squad rather than surrender. It was this 
piece of news that elicited one of the most poig- 
nantly powerful letters Mr. Sullivan had ever 
received. It was such a powerful letter against 
War that Mr. Sullivan broke his principle of not 
reading mail on his program, and included this 
letter in the next night’s show. Since then the 
WLW newsroom has kept up a correspondence 
with this fifteen-year-old Miss, a correspondence 
that has with every letter convinced us that we 
ourselves’ don’t know how to write. This little 
girl, writing in a foreign tongue, has made us 
realize how little we know about our own language. 
We thought this might be interesting to some 
of your readers, interesting in the sense that it 
might encourage them more to study their language 
as language. Please enter a gift subscription (or 
renewal) for her* to the Dicest and bill me. 


Frep THOMAS, 
WLW Newsroom. 
* Yvonne Mordaunt.—Ep. 





SIR: 

WE CAN USE FICTION FROM TWO THOUSAND 
TO TWENTY-FIVE af ot ae WORDS STOP THEME 
MUST BE MODERN AND REALISTIC AND RELATED 
IN_A POPULAR ENERGETIC STYLE STOP PLOT 
AND ACTION Pate WITH HAPPY OPTIMISTIC 

ENDI — Ra pil As FEATURES FROM FIFTEEN 
HUND TO ENTY-FIVE HUNDRED WORDS 
Ba FULLY ILLUSTRATED STOP CAN i: Bee 

OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON VEL 
POPULAR SCIENCE SALESMANSHIP ADVERTISING 
AND BUSINESS— 


FREDA aaa NEWS SERVICE BUREAU 
YTON, OHIO 


Sir: 

The Christian Advocate is in the market for 
short stories, preferably three thousand words or 
less, although two to four chapter serials will be 
considered. 

The stories need not be specifically on religious 
themes, but should avoid situations which might 
offend a church constituency. They cannot be too 
bright, breezy, and contemporary. 

Payment from $15.00 to $30.00 for one part 
stories, and proportionately for longer ones. 

CurisTiAN ApvocaTE, Editorial Office, 
1121 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sir: 

Readers of the WriTER’s Dicest will undoubt- 
edly be interested to know that Jack Woodford, 
many of whose articles have been featured in the 
Wrirer’s Dicest, has won a place for himself in 
the moving pictures. 

On the basis of a reputation built upon “Trial 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


to Authors and Editors who believe in 
Pride of Craftsmanship 
May 1937 be a successful year of clever writing, dig- 
nified selling and honest publishing. 
ED BODIN—Author's Executive 
151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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snd Error’ and his other books and stories, Mr. 
Woodford has been awarded a lucrative writing 
contract by Warner Brothers. 

CarLYLe House, Publishers. 





Sir: 

I have recently been made editor of Arcadia 
House and it occurs to me that you might be in- 
terested in telling your readers of our present re- 
quirements. 

We want sweet, sentimental romances that are 
clean and wholesome and depict the idealism and 
optimism of American youth. First novels are 
given careful consideration, provided they have 
merit. Lengths, 60,000 to 75,000 words. Prefer 
synopsis in advance. Payment on royalty basis. 

BenniE HALuu, Editor, 
66 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Sir: 

This publication is always on the lookout for 
one to three thousand word articles on the sub- 
ject of industrial purchasing or selling to the in- 
dustrial purchasing agent, or any other theme in 
that connection. 

We pay from a half cent (Yc) to one cent 
(Ic) per word and we give the writers checks, on 
anything accepted, within three days. 

R. R. Ricxer, Editor, 
The Midwest Purchasing Agent, 
645 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sr: 

This is our second request, through your col- 
umns, for serial stories of three, four, or five in- 
stallments—2100 to 2400 words per installment— 
for modern boys and girls. 

All we ask is that the canons of good taste be 
observed. We do not want “Sunday School” or 
“goodie-goodie” stuff. Nor do we want shabby 
carbon copies which have made the rounds for 
years. Our basic rates are $10 per installment. 
But we'll even borrow money to pay more if we 
get the kind of story that knocks you out of your 
seat. 

J. Lacy Reynoitps, Managing Editor, 
Parade of Youth, 
1727 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

Every issue of the Writer’s DicEstT stimulates 
me so much that I actually think I can write. 
Sometimes the tonic effect is so strong that I get 
pencil and paper to connect long enough for the 
tough draft of an article that might sell. Some- 
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ASSOCIATED AUTHORS, Inc. 


1008 West York St., Philadelphia 


gong to its many contributors its heartiest wishes 
or a happier and more prosperous New Year with 
sincere appreciation of their loyalty and patience 


during recent trying times. 


MARK T. PATTIE, Editor 














PRACTICAL HELP! 


“ like your manuscript reports,” says Emil 


Graves of Tampa, Florida. 


“They have a 


straight-from-the-shoulder forcefulness that 
makes it easy to follow your very practical, 


workable suggestions.” 


That is the sort of 


help every beginning writer needs. Practical 


help. 
textbook. 


You can get generalities out of any 
The Chek-Chart Method analyzes 


your particular story and shows you how to 


make it salable. 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the _ truth 


about 


your talents. 


Can you really write?—or should you give 


up trying? 
have been writing and 


For nearly a score of years I 


selling to magazines, 





CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separate- 
ly and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing overlooked. 
A _ detailed SUPPLEMEN.- 
TARY REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and improvements. 
Clear, competent. 
SONAL help! 





newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead toliterary 


PER- 


fame and fortune. 
I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 








your stories, books, plays. 
for their sales possibilities. 


sold I’ll sell them. If 
and honestly what is 


I will read them 
If they can be 
not I'll tell you frankly 
wrong. Ill show you 


clearly and completely what you must do 


to make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic 


powers. I claim only 


experience and the ability to judge your story 


expertly 


and to criticize 


it constructively. 


My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 


to 30,000, $15 flat 





above that. My 
work is done under 
amoney-back guar- 
antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, “How 
to Sell What You 





Write’, will be 
mailed upon re- 
quest. It’s Free. 


HERE IS PROOF! 


“Your able criticism of 
my yarn has opened my 
eyes to some of my weak- 
nesses that somehow I had 
never been able to see be- 
fore. You can tell a writer 
more about how his_ story 
SHOULD be written in two 
short paragraphs than other 
nationally-known critics can 
in three or four closely- 
tyned pages that get the 
writer_nowhere.”’ 

Cc. L. CLEMENS, 
Kitchener, Ont. 
I have enjoyed revising 
this story because I hac 
someone who knew, tell me 
just what was wrong and 
how to right it,’”” 
CLARA HAWK MEYERS, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 





JACK WOODFORD, 


author of 


TRIAL AND ERROR, 


creator of 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, 


has been awarded a lucrative moving pic- 
ture writing contract—the latest achieve-- 
ment of a writer who has shown so many of 
you the way to make money through your 
own writing. 











. anata ee 


MURDER 7 MANUAL 


e@ A Guide to Successful Mystery Story Writing e 
From motive & crime, through plots & counterplocs, clues, muscues, 
humor, charaéters & tempo, to denouement. 15 fascinating chapters 
and appendix. Beautifully cloth bound Postpaid, Two Dollars. 
Th SAID B k For Dialogue, CharaGter 
e oo Portrayal, Story Action 

A thesaurus of vivid, vital, controlled picture-action sad-subStirutes. 
No active writer can afford to be without it! Postpaid, $1.50 
All three “Local Color & Picturesque Speech" 

Air Story Writer's Guides for only 65 cents. 


Sea & Navy Story Postpaid, 25c cach. @ Send stamp 
: fo ¢ descriptive literacure 
Dr., Nurse & Hospital shane writer's Too.s 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 


BOX 361W EAST SAN DIEGO. CALIF 
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$$ SENSATIONAL DOLLAR SPECIAL! $$ 


100 Sheets 16-lb. Hammermill Bond, 8% x 11. 

100 Sheets White Manifold for carbon copies. 

10 Sheets Crown Superfine Carbon Paper. 

15 Envelopes—Karolton Kraft, 9 x 12. 

15 Envelopes—Karolton Kraft, 9% x 12%. 

ALL for One Dollar. 
Immediate Shipment — Postpaid. 
Complete price list, stationery and printing samples free. 
ALLIED TYPE CRAFTS 


118—22nd Street, Toledo, Ohio 


times the urge is positively violent, so strong that 
it lasts through a revision, a laborious typing and 
even petty larceny on the baby’s bank for return 
postage. 

About every tenth effort, however, brings an 
honest-to-goodness personal letter and makes me 
think, “Gosh! I almost made it that time.” Even 
the mighty Satevepost has done that a couple of 
times but maybe it was because they ran out of 
printed forms. The Atlantic Monthly once wrote 
me: 

“Dear Mr. Pond: 


“A graphic little sketch is this which you send 
us, and although it does not make its place in 
The Atlantic, we think it possible that some of 
the other material gathered on your expedition 
might come closer to our mark.” 

That kind of rejections make me think editors 
are almost human, but a bit of correspondence 
with Mr. F. D. Moffett of the Milwaukee Journal 
convinces me beyond all doubt. 

Mr. Moffett looked over a dozen articles which 
I took into his office one day. His comment was 
that I could probably get more for them in New 
York and advised me to try the eastern market. 
“If you don’t sell them there let me see the six 
or seven I have checked. We can use them any- 
time.” 

Several months later I sent him seven of the 
articles. Weeks passed and I wrote a follow-up 
letter and received this reply. 


“My dear Mr. Pond: 

“We will use five of your stories and pay fifty 
dollars for the lot, if agreeable to you. 

The photos sent with the stories are entirely 
adequate.” At that time fifty dollars was real 
money and I didn’t want to lose the sale even 
though I thought the manuscripts were worth 
more money. I couldn’t go to Milwaukee, so I 





These are only a few of our sales in 1936! 


can increase 
mean sales. 


yOU TOO 


1F YOU GET 
HELP — GET 





write for detailed circular. 
SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 








WHAT SALES in 1937 for YOU? 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you 
need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s go to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 


our markets or start selling! 
ery often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. i € 
ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. Try us! 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 


assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


RESULTS 3% WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or 
We know we can help you sell! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— 


A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop- 


The fee is very low. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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wrote the following letter. 


“My dear Mr. Moffett: 

“Your offer of $50.00 for five stories with 
pictures of the Sahara reminds me of the story 
I read as a kid about General Grant. When a 
boy, he wanted to buy a certain colt which was 
offered by the horse trader at $25.00. His dad 
said that was too much for the colt, but gave 
him the $25.00 with these instructions. ‘Offer 
him $15.00, if he won’t take that, offer him $20.00 
and if he won’t take that give him the $25.00.’ 


“Young Grant rushed up to the horse trader 
and said breathlessly: ‘Pa says I’m to offer you 
$15.00, if you won’t take that, I’m to offer you 
$20,00, if you won’t take that to give you the 
$25.00.’ 


“Like Grant, I’m offering you the stories and 
pictures for $100.00. If you won’t take that I'll 
offer them at $75.00 and if you won’t take that 
I'll let you have them for fifty dollars, so send 
along your check. If you can see your way 
clear to make it more than fifty dollars it will be 
appreciated.” 


As I recall it now, the check came about ten 
days later and was for $75.00, so I know editors 





are human. With thanks for the DicEstT. 
Atonzo W. Ponp, 
Box 334, St. Croix Falls, Wisc. 
Sirs: 


Here is a grand story to show just how efficient 
your magazine can be. 


I followed your suggestion in The World Al- 
manac and bought a trial subscription to Writer's 
Digest. The first number arrived. I read it, be- 
came interested in a market tip, wrote a story, 
my first, sent it in to the magazine and received 
a check for $100. That is 400% gain on my in- 
vestment of twenty-five cents. Now isn’t that high 
finance almost equal to a Morgan or a Rockefeller? 


I have, since then, raised my subscription to 
a yearly one. Thanks for the help. 


(Mrs.) Lots SKINNER, 
Box H, 
Fountain, Colo. 
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Happy New Year 


Here’s wishing you the best of everything during 1937. 
And pointing out to you that one way to make it a 
more prosperous year is to send us the kind of 
Stories we are always eager to get, for— 


: RANCH ROMANCES 
A fortnightly magazine of romantic stories of the 
old and new West. 


BLACK MASK 


A monthly magazine of forceful, realistic detective 
stories. 
Quick reading and payment on acceptance 
guaranteed. 


WARNER PUBLICATIONS " 


515 Madison Ave., ew York 











900 WORDS-- 
100 DOLLARS 


S. S. W. students score again! "You have 
taught me all | know about writing; | cannot 
put in words how deeply grateful | am," says 
Metteau Miles of Washington, D. C. Now 
finishing our course, he has just received $100 
from THIS WEEK for a 900 word story, 
PERSONAL. We've just sent a check cover- 
ing a $56 western story sale to Rob R. 
McNagny of Columbia City, Indiana, who 
hasn't even completed the work as yet. (This 
story was written as part of the course.) And 
Fan Nichols, a 1935 student, has scored again 
with a love pulp story—this time an $80 sale. 

Have YOU ever sold a story? If you 
haven't, you can. You don't need genius or a 
college education. You need only the tricks 
that are selling stories for other writers— 
tricks we've been teaching them. They are 
simple workaday shortcuts for beginning and 
selling authors alike, from a practicing writer 
who has sold 2,000 stories, 24 books and a 
couple of movies, but who never went to 
college—JACK WOODFORD, AUTHOR OF 
TRIAL AND ERROR, that famous book on 
writing and selling which has been a winner 
for the past four years and is now in its 
sixth edition. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based 
upon TRIAL AND ERROR; it teaches you 
how to put into practice those tricks that 
helped Woodford become one of the most 
widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition, 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR 
goes to you free with the course; if you already have 
the book, we make a special allowance. Coupon 
below brings you details of both offers. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
| East 44th Street 
New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have ( do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Magazine 





year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 


Canada, $2.50 a year. Volume 17 


January, 1937 No. 2 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts, Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 


The Forum. 


vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 

_ the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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THIS YEAR 


A new year lies ahead—what will you do 
with it? Why not decide to make more sales 
this year through a live service. Why waste 
your time in hit-or-miss writing when my help 
in revision, rewriting, and slanting can mean 
additional sales to you? 

ONE MANUSCRIPT may start you on the way to 
successful authorship. I have been most fortunate in 
placing that first manuscript sent to me. Why? Because 

am particular about the material I accept. Manu- 
scripts accepted for additional servicing must have an 
even chance of sale or else I return the script to the 
author and tell the author WHY the script won’t sell. 

Take advantage of the only INSURED SERVICE 
offered to writers. In my Insured Marketing service— 
you must sell or the marketing fee is refunded. In Pay 
After Sale Rewriting service, I wait for the Publisher’s 
check for my profit. And Insured Collaboration insures 
you of ultimate sale—for one fee. Now is the time to 
take advantage of my personal service and reach the 
Selling Point. 

Complete details FREE. Just ask for the Green Sheet 
and I’ll send it with a special FREE TYPING certificate. 
Better still, send me a script and let’s get started to- 
wards the selling point. 

READING FEES: One dollar each 5000 words and 
fraction. Marketing fee refunded if script fails to sell 
after I have accepted it for marketing. I risk my own 
money to back my opinions. 


Send all mail to: 
BOX 33, STATION E CINCINNATI, OHIO 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


(No connection with any other firm) 
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ok Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlain, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas :. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 


Submit your own typewritten book Ms— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, 
able artists, punctual printers, and book sales 
channels. Write first, if you prefer, about your 
work. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 


General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sir: 

Put us in touch with free-lance correspondents 
in—Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Jacksonville, Fla. ; Kan- 
ss City, Mo., and Wheeling, W. Va. 

We want to get business articles in these towns 
for General Transportation and other publications. 
We prefer to have experienced trade-paper writers 
who can get stories and photographs. 

We have so many pleasant relations with cor- 
respondents who read your publication we naturally 
tun to you for this help. Best wishes. 

F. J. McGinnis, Editor, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Sir: 

All this hooey about fast acceptances! I notice 
the bulk of them are either air mail or personal 
submission. Here are some that beat the others 
by a mile. 

I live out here on the roof of the world in 
Gunnison, Colorado. It takes a mss. four days 
to go from here to New York, the same length 
of time to go from here to Detroit. 

On a Saturday in November, 1935 I sent a 
short story to the American Boy. The following 
Saturday, just eight days I got a check. In the 
meantime I mailed another yarn to them on 
Tuesday. Monday the following week I had an- 
other check! They didn’t air mail their checks. 
I reckon they read, accepted and wrote the check 
the same day both ms. were received. 

And the Frank A. Munsey Company is just as 
prompt. The fifth of this month, December, I 
sent Hubbard of Railroad Stories a short. Today, 
the 14th, I received an acceptance! 

The American Boy pride themselves on their 
speed of handling mss. Ex-ed. Pierrott who vis- 
ited me this past summer told me that. They are 
rarely over 12 days, either a check or a rejection. 
I've sold them over 20 short railroad stories since 
1928, based on same two characters. And they’re 
the finest people to work with I’ve ever found. 

DIGEST okey. I peruse it from kiver to kiver. 

Before I sold The American Boy, all I had was 
tejection slips. They sent me a letter when they 
rejected the first story I sent them, and asked for 
more stuff of mine. I wrote 13 stories before they 
bought the first. Here is their original letter of 
acceptance—I still have it! 

“Don’t drop dead when you get a check from 
us. We’re buying your ‘Squidge Makes Good.’ I 
might add as a sub-title, G. A. Lathrop also makes 
good. Just to pull the silver lining out of all 
clouds, I want to remark your spelling was very 
bad. This, in a less interested editorial office 
might count against an author to a greater ex- 
tent than it did with us. Also, your story will 
have to be hugely shortened. 

“Now that you’ve tasted blood I expect we'll 
receive Lathrop stories on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. Let ’em come! We'll do our 
darndest.” And I did mine. Best wishes. 


Gilbert A. Lathrop, 
Box 638, Gunnisoi, Colo. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent perentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years of 
continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 

© Personal New York marketing representative. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

® Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


FORT KENT MAINE 


LAY88 GNESY 


What did Junior say at the bridge 
party? Who said “‘April Fool” and 
why? Where was the office boy on 
the day of the game? I illustrate 
your funny gags if accepted, market 
them and give you 40%, if they’re 
sent with return postage to 


H. RONG 


Box 664, Dayton, O. 





















Sensational Values in Writer's Stationery Supplies: 
os. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9 axl 2a and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 
x 


9 and 25 612x9l, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 90c. 
Combination " ileaaaaataats 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 


——- Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 


Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 lb., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $2.00. 
Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets 75c. 
Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 
Typewriter Ri (State Machi Each 45c; 3 for $1.25. 


Sensational Values in PRINTED Stationery: 

LETTERHEADS: 20 ib. Franconia Bond: 100 size 812x11, $1.25; 
250 for $2.25. 100 size 542x812, 85c; 250 for $1.70. 

20 Ib. Merit Bond: 100 size 812x11, $1.50; 250 for $2.75. 100 
size 512x814, $1.00; 250 for $2.00. 

Printed 28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 912x124, your address upper 
corner, and 25 9x12, your return address big type, centered, 
$2.25, 25 61ex9e and 25 6x9, $1.75; 25 No. 11 and 25 
No. 10, $1.50. 

ADD 10% to all! prices if you live West of Rockies. 
We PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete price 
list stationery, combination assortments, printing and samples, free. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


41 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Who Want To SELL: 


If you want to convert your literary talent 
into dollars—whether you’re anxious to make your 
first sale, or to increase your sales, you need prac- 
tical, experienced, honest help — the advice of a 
long-established, successful agent who is constantly 
selling to the markets you wish to reach and knows 
their current requirements. An agent with the 
ability, editorial contacts and prestige to really 
help you carve out a permanent literary career. 


Tangible evidence of the sales I’m effecting 
TODAY for those who employ my assistance, is 
before you. Just a few of my clients’ magazine 
appearances during one month are shown here— 
you'll notice they range from the leading “slicks” 
through the “pulps.” I’m regularly putting across 
beginners and opening better markets for my clients 
—during 1936 first contributions by new writers 
which I sold have appeared in COLLIER’, 
LIBERTY, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, THIS 
WEEK, CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, RED- 
BOOK, PHOTOPLAY, MACLEAN’S, ELKS 
MAGAZINE, COUNTRY HOME, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE and many other leading publications 
throughout the entire field. 


Leading Agency Help Will 
Pay YOU, Too 


Is SUCCESS ‘‘just around the corner’”’ in your case? If 
you seek professional help that will put your work over | 
line, I offer this: (1) A ruthlessly honest editorial appraisal 
of your manuscripts according to current market standards. 
(2) If I believe your story salable, I back my judgment by 
recommending it to editors—and my recommendation carries 
the prestige of 16 years’ editorial recognition. (3) If po 
manuscript is unsalable, I’ll tell you exactly why in a thor 
ough constructive editorial criticism. If your work shows 
no promise, you’ll hear the unvarnished truth. (4) you'll 
receive up-to-the-minute, often exclusive, information 0 
special editorial needs—‘“‘tips”’ which during November alone 
brought my clients $6,395.00 that they wouldn’t have eamed 
“free lancing.’ 


IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER there is a nominal charge for 

my help until we sell 1,000 
worth of your manuscripts. This fee is $2.00 on manuscripts 
to 2000 words and 75c per thousand if longer. Books: 
40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-90,00 
words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. COMMISSIONS: 
10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 


IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or sell occasionally, I'l 

handle your work 
straight commission if you sold $1,000 worth of fiction 
1936; if you sold $500 worth during 1936, you’re entitled to 
50% reduction above reading fees. 


I’m in business to develop regularly selling 
clients who are profitable in sales com- 
missions. If you’re anxious to sell—send me 
your best manuscripts — Or write 
= my booklet and market letter—they’re 
ree. 


To Serious Writers 
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The Detective Fiction Market 


Thirty-one magazines buy detective fiction exclusively. 


Nine others buy only 


crime fact articles. Sell to this rich, active, prompt paying list of forty 
markets. Here are the editorial fiction requirements of all. 
Clip and file this valuable analysis of the 
detective fiction field. 


By LurtTon BLASSINGAME 


HEN Eve stole the apple, she set the 
cardinal editorial principle of today’s 


numerous detective magazines : Crime 
Does Not Pay. 


Public sentiment has always followed this 
principle excepting those times when strong 
efforts were made to enforce laws distaste- 
ful to a large proportion of the country’s 
citizens. In Merrie England when it was 
unlawful for a commoner to kill a deer, 
Robin Hood was an admired gangster. Dur- 
ing the days of Prohibition, detective maga- 
zines were chiefly devoted to the exploits of 
gangsters. Repeal, whether or not beneficial 
to the rest of the country, has certainly raised 
the moral tone of the detective magazines. 
The cop and the law maker no longer get it 
in the neck. 


The detective story, largely popularized 
and created by writers in this country first 
made headway in 1840-45 when Poe wrote 
“Murders in Rue Morgue,” “The Purloined 
Letter,” and “The Mystery of Mary Roget.” 
France helped this new literary genre with 
the work of Gaboriau. Then Wilke Collins 
wrote “The Moonstone,” still a classic. In 


1887 Conan Doyle wrote “A Study in Scar- 
let” and Sherlock Holmes started something 
which the American public wants kept alive. 


O ONE needs to be ashamed of writing 
detective stories. The market for them 
is so wide that editors are continually hunt- 
ing for new writers who have the ability to 
puzzle and to thrill the readers. There are 
today thirty-one pulp magazines using crime 
fiction exclusively and another is being 
started; the smooth-paper magazines and 
some of the general interest pulps use detec- 
tive stories: and there are nine fact detective 
magazines devoted to the publication of 
stories of actual crimes. 

The detective magazines are as modern 
as tomorrow’s newspaper. Secret poisons and 
locked rooms are passé. Criminals use the 
automobile, the airplane, sub-machine and 
trick photography in committing their crimes. 
Sherlock Holmes would look at a watch and 
tell you the life history of its owner; but it 
is suspected that his evidence would not 
stand up in court. Today G men examine 
an abandoned car, name the men who rode 
in it through the identification of finger- 


















































prints ; tell you by the mud under the fenders 
that it has crossed two state lines in the past 
twenty-four hours; and by examining the 
sediment in the oil case announce definitely 
that the car was chiefly used in a particular 
section of a state a thousand miles away! 

You do not have to live in a city to write 
detective stories. There is a market for 
stories in which the town constable is the 
hero; or you can use a state trooper, a 
county sheriff, a parole officer, a prison 
guard, or any other law officer connected 
with the Government, a state, or a city. And 
there is still a market for stories of the pri- 
vate detective hero. 

Know your subject. Talk with the type 
of law officer you plan to use; if this is diffi- 
cult, read factual books about crime detec- 
tion. “Modern Criminal Investigation” is a 
good one. Several detectives have published 
autobiographies ; there are good books out on 
modern scientific crime detection; informa- 
tion about firearms is available in almost 
any library. You should know how many 
times a sub-machine gun fires at one loading, 
that a silencer cannot be used on an auto- 
matic pistol, that a city detective’s work is 
largely limited by the city limits. And much 
more. Bad technical mistakes bring rejections. 

There are two distinctive types of crime 
stories. By far the most popular is the hero 
pattern in which the story is told from the 
viewpoint of the hero out to solve the murder 
and capture the villain. A simple “who did 
it” puzzle is not enough: Detective story 
readers are masochistic; they like to be tor- 
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tured! To sell, you must create a hero who 
is sympathetic, you must make your readers 
want terribly for him to escape the dangers 
which threaten him and solve the case, and 
you must make it seem that the villain is so 
dangerously clever that the hero cannot win, 
Then, when your readers are ready to scream 
with suspense, the hero must pull the solution 
out of his clever mind, through the proper 
interpretation of clues, back his proof with 
gun play if necessary, and emerge victorious, 

The hero pattern story has mystery, 
menace to the hero, and interesting character 
work. The proportion of these elements vary 
from magazine to magazine. 

The other general type of crime fiction is 
the villain viewpoint yarn. And here, too, 
you must torture your readers. You must 
make your villain such a damnable louse that 
the reader will hate him, want him caught. 
But you let us see him plan and execute his 
crime with such fiendish cleverness that it 
looks as if he is going to get away with it. 
Then, at the last, he is caught through some 
minor flaw in his perfect plan, probably by 
the very thing he’d counted upon to bring 
him success. Thus justice is fulfilled. Too 
late he learns that crime does not pay. 

Any grouping of detective story magazines 
must be tentative. There are too many ways 
by which the magazines may be grouped. 
Some want only stories about law officers em- 
ployed by the Federal Government, and yet 
the emotional tone of the stories, and the 
amount of action demanded differ from 
magazine to magazine. The following class- 
fication is largely by emotional tone, a del- 
cate thing to capture. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the necessity of reading the 
magazine for yourself, not only one issue but 
many issues of the ones for which you intend 
to write. (All addresses, unless otherwise 
given, are New York City.) 


GROUP 1. The Crime Thrillers 
In many of the stories the hero is out to | 
defeat some underworld character or gang: } 
In some stories in this group there is 4 
mystery as to who committed the crime, but 
in many the villain is known or suspected 
from the first and suspense is maintained by 
the seeming impossibility of the hero over 








coming the villain and securing evidence 
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which will convict. These magazines appeal 
to the juvenile minds and the action pace is 
extremely fast. A few of these magazines 
will permit a girl interest, but for most 
of them the girls should be left out, particu- 
larly in short stories. 

The Shadow, John L. Nanovic, 79 Seventh 
Avenue. The heroes for this magazine should 
be law officers of a town, city, county or 
state. Avoid woman interest. Villains are 
usually gangsters and in about half the stories 
their identity is known or suspected from the 
beginning. Here is a plot of a typical story— 
“One for the Record”—by Alan Hathway, 
one of the favorite writers for this magazine. 

Detective Bill Clancy, whose brother is 
Chief of Detectives, knows that his father 
was killed either by Nig Colimo or Killer 
Bogert. A small time gangster, when ar- 
rested, tells Bill the shooting was done by 
Colimo, that Bogert is dead. Bill hunts 
Colimo. He is attacked in the dark, fights 
fiercely but is captured, taken on board a 
boat. And there he finds Killer Bogert. 
Bogert explains that Colimo has been killed 
and he, Bogert, has been carrying on crimes 
under Colimo’s name, letting it be believed 
that Bogert was dead. 

Bogert is afraid that the little crook who 
is being held at police headquarters, if kept 
away from dope, will spill the news that 
Bogert is alive. He demands that Bill have 
his brother release this crook. If he doesn’t, 
Bill’s brother will be gunned and Bill will be 
dropped into a vat of acid. Bill refuses, is 
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left in the little cabin of the boat while he 
is taken toward the headquarters of the gang 
where they have the vat of acid. Bill man- 
ages to wreck the boat. But he’s recaptured 
because his hands are still tied. Bill is taken 
to the gang hide-out, left in the cellar by 
the vat of acid. Bill uses the acid to burn the 
ropes from his wrists, puts a penny back of 
the fuse for the electric light in the basement 
fusebox. 

Taken upstairs, while still pretending to 
be tied, Bill agrees to send a message to his 
brother, dictates it on a victrola record which 
contains the fingerprints of the dead Nig 
Colimo and he adds a few sentences to— 
supposedly—make sure that his brother rec- 
ognizes the message as coming from him. 

When the gangsters are out of the room 
for a moment, Bill puts another penny back 
of a light bulb in a table lamp. Result—the 
house catches on fire from the short circuit 
made. 

The gangsters try to put Bill into the 
acid vat before the firemen arrive, but he puts 
up a hell of a fight. And almost immediately 
his brother and policemen break in. Bill’s in- 
nocently worded message to his brother had 
given the approximate location of the house 
and the fact that there would be a fire! The 
killer of Bill’s father is thus brought to justice. 

The important point to note about this 
story is its rapid pace, the amount of action 
crammed into 5000 words, and the surprise 
twist at the end. 

Short stories of 1500 to 6000 words used 
here. 

The Whisperer, John L. Nanovic, Editor, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York. The same 
type of story is used here as is used in The 
Shadow. 

The Feds. John L. Nanovic, Editor, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York. This magazine 
is devoted to stories of Government officers 
—G men, Secret Service men, Army Intelli- 
gence, Navy Intelligence, Postal Inspectors, 
Customs Officers, Immigration Officers, etc. 
With this exception, the stories have the same 
pace and tone as those in The Shadow, but 
some woman interest is permitted, particu- 
larly in the novelettes. 

Short stories, 2000 to 6000 words; novel- 
ettes 8000 to 12,000 words. 
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Secret Agent X, Harry Widmer, Editor, 67 
W. 44th Street. This magazine wants stories 
of all types of Government lawmen. The 
pace should be about as swift as it is in The 
Feds, but woman interest is desired and a 
more emotional tone is used in the writing. 

The Phantom Detective, Leo Margulies, 
Editor, 22 W. 48th Street. This magazine 
uses a wide variety of short stories—both 
hero and crook pattern—up to 6000 words. 
In all of them story excitement should begin 
with the first sentence and move steadily 
toward a smashing climax. Avoid mechanical 
plot construction and steer clear of super- 
sensational murder methods such as death 
rays, unknown poisons and Rube Goldbergish 
murder devices. In the detective story it is 
better to keep your criminal hidden until the 
end if you are using the hero pattern; and 
the clues by which he is finally identified 
should be convincing. 

Operator No. 5, Rogers Terrill, Editor, 205 
E. 42nd Street, uses only short stories up to 
6000 words and the heroes should be Army 
or Navy Intelligence officers working to 
thwart some threat against the United States 
Government. Woman interest is desired. 


GROUP 2. The Semi-Smooth Paper 
Detective Magazines 

A number of the contributors to this group 
have written for, or hope to write for, the 
smooth paper magazines. While some of this 
group’s sales are to juvenile readers, the 
magazines also are read by intelligent adults. 
They demand, therefore, good writing and 
convincing character work and _ situations. 
The stories must maintain reader interest at 
all times ; any letdown is fatal ; but this inter- 
est can be maintained by good situations and 
interesting characters and it is not necessary 
for the hero to shoot his way from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, William Kostka, 
Editor, 280 Broadway. This magazine runs 
a variety of crime fiction. It uses humor and 
an occasional—very occasional—semi-tragic 
story ; it uses crook pattern stories and stories 
told from the viewpoint of the hero. It uses 
stories of a hero against the underworld and 
stories of the hero against the villain who is 
a respected member of society who has com- 
mitted his first crime. A synopsis of a single 
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story would give you no idea of the variety | 
of fiction used here. but the opening para- 
graphs of William Edward Hayes’ “Inven- 
tion for Murder” will indicate how clearly 
the characters are drawn and how an inter- 
esting situation is suggested at the very open- 
ing of the story without any note of physical 
violence : 

“The man’s name was Bayard and his card read, 
‘Investments.’ Drew Kiley said, ‘Come in,’ while 
his mind pondered, without results, the steel cabi- 
net drawer in the corner where he had catalogued 
the principals in every crooked stock deal in the 
country. 

“This Bayard was big-bodied, with bristly gray 
hair and a military mustache. His cheeks were a 
well-massaged pink; his voice deep and oily, and 
he was too obviously affecting a calm that he 






















didn’t feel. 
***Would the young lady come in?’ Drew asked. 





The young lady picked at her purse nervously and 
glanced quickly at Bayard. Her face was a long 
oval, her cheek bones high, her lips finely cut. 
Her eyes were frightened, bewildered, and she was 
concealing a deep agitation.” 


Black Mask, F. Ellsworth, Editor, 515 
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Madison Avenue. Under the new editor, this 
magazine has a slightly broader editorial 
policy than it had under Joseph Shaw who 
publicized Erle Stanley Gardener, Dashiel 
Hammett, and many other top notch detec- 
tive story writers ; but the magazine still pub- 
lishes the most realistic fiction found in the | 
detective field. Except for the short-short, 

one of which is published each month, it is | 
better to tell your story from the viewpoint | 
of the hero. Nothing soft and sentimental | 
and emotional is welcomed by this magazine. 

Woman interest is perfectly all right, but | 
even love is treated realistically and is under- 
stood to have a basis in sex, though sex itself 
is not used. 

One short-short is used in each issue. Short 
stories up to 6000 words; novelettes 10,000 
to 20,000. 

Detective Story, F. E. Blackwell, Editor, 
79 Seventh Avenue. 

No gangster fiction is used. Good writing; 
strong characters and interesting situations 
are desired in place of gun play. Some crook 
pattern stories are used in short lengths. 
Stories up to 6000 words; novelettes 10,000 
to 20,000; novels 45,000 to 50,000. 

Detective Action Stories, Ralph Perry, 
Editor, 205 E. 42nd Street. 
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This magazine does not want the “cops 
and robbers” story. The title is something of 
a misnomer because constant, fighting action 
is not used, nor is the purely deductive story. 
Convincing situations are essential and the 
editor likes stories which involve ordinary 
human beings, whether they are poor, middle 
class or well-to-do. 

At the moment the particular need is for 
short stories of 5000 words or less ; but it does 
use short stories up to 7000 and novelettes of 
10,000 to 20,000. 


Pocket Detective Magazine, Robert Arthur, 
Editor. 79 Seventh Avenue. A new monthly, 
wanting shorts, 3,000 to 10,000 words. The 
stories must have convincing plots, strong mo- 
tivation, and interesting characters. No cheap 
characters or sordid settings, no gang- 
sters, vicious or petty criminals. Interesting 
settings, interesting people in strong mystery 
or detective plots are what they are looking 
for. No photographs. Short fillers, oddities of 
crime or criminals. Similar to Reader’s Digest 
In size and format. 


GROUP 3. The Character and Action 


Magazines 


The chief difference in the requirements 
of the magazines in this group and in the 
group just discussed, is in the pace of the 
story. These magazines want good writing 
and good characterization, but the stories 
contain more physical action than those dis- 


cusssed in Group 2, but less action than in 
Group 1. This group does not stress realism 
as strongly as does Group 2, and the editors 
are looking for “color” in the stories used. 

Popular Detective, Leo Margulies, Editor, 
22 W. 48 Street. 

Popular publishes a variety of stories, some 
of them having very little action. This mag- 
azine does not care for the gangster type story 
or the story motivated by revenge for an old 
wrong theme. There should be several sus- 
pects and the hero’s evidence at the end, 
when he exposes the villain, should be strong 
enough to carry reasonable weight before a 
jury. Crook pattern stories are used in short 
lengths if they are very clever. Hero pattern 
stories for this magazine must have strong 
motivation for the crimes, clever sleuthing, 
and there should be no deliberate falsity of 
plotting to unfairly mislead the reader. 

Short stories up to 6000, and four novel- 
ettes of 8000 to 10,000 words each. 

Detective Tales, Rogers Terrill, Editor, 
205 E. 42nd Street. 

Human interest detective stories are wanted 
for this magazine. The hero should be both 
colorful and convincing. Woman interest is 
used and provides a mild emotional note. 
The women are not just objects to be rescued 
and to provide motivation ; they are glamor- 
ous and brave and capable of taking part in 
the action themselves. 

Shorts of 1000 to 6000 ; novelettes 9000 to 
15,000 words. 

Federal Agent, Arthur Lawson, 149 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

This bi-monthly uses stories of all branches 
of Government lawmen—the F. B. I., Postal 
Inspectors, Treasury Department, etc. The 
distinguishing point about this magazine is 
its insistence upon accuracy in the methods 
used by its heroes. All the modern scientific 
branches of crime detection which the Gov- 
ernment employs are featured in its stories, 
but this scientific material should not slow 
down the pace of the story. 

Ace G Man Stories, Rogers Terrill, Editor, 
205 E. 42nd Street. 

This magazine uses stories of F. B. I. 
heroes. Color is stressed, and the heroes 
should have an emotional interest in the cases 
on which they are working. 
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Dime Detective, Kenneth White, Editor, 
205 E. 42nd Street. 

Your hero can be a private detective or a 
lawman of any kind; but he must be color- 
ful and everything he does must be convinc- 
ing. The editor will buy no story about 
which he thinks even one reader will write in 
and say that it contains an inaccuracy. 
Clever crook pattern stories are used in short 
lengths. No gangster stories. Short stories up 
to 6000; novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000. 


GROUP 4. The Emotional Story 


The distinguishing quality of this group is 
its insistence upon strong emotion throughout 
the stories. In every story the hero is emo- 
tionally involved and the action grows out of 
these emotional situations. 


Headquarters Detective, Mary Lou Butler, 
Editor, 67 W. 44th Street. 

Stories for this magazine must feature law 
officers working for some town, city, county, 
state—or for the Government. A brief quo- 
tation from “Hell’s Heroes” will let you see 
the emotional note demanded. Stella Logan, 
Paul Bourke’s sweetheart, has just been told 
that her father, head of the Arson Squad, 
was seen in a warehouse just before it was 
set on fire. 

“In the warehouse?’ she repeated the words 
mechanically. ‘But that’s ridiculous! Why would 
dad be there? You’re framing him!’ 

““MacSorley shook his head patiently. ‘Unfor- 
tunately, no! Bourke, here, talked with the watch- 
man just before he died. The watchman identified 
your father.’ 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


“Her slim body went rigid. She jerked around 
until her pale face was close to Bourke’s own, 
‘Paul Bourke—you! I wouldn’t have believed you 
capable of such a low, despicable trick! You 
believe anything so fantastic against dad! Oh! 
It’s contemptible! After all he did for you, all 
She choked, unable to go on. 

“Bourke kept his face impassive, but inwardly 
he was seething with compassion for her. ‘J 
couldn’t do anything less than report it. That’s 
my duty, he growled doggedly. 

“ Duty!’ she cried hysterically. ‘You call turn. 
ing on your best friend duty! You're a Judas! | 
never want to see you again! Never! Never!’ 
She flung away from him, ran to the door.” 

Detective Romances, Harry Widmer, Edi- 
tor, 67 W. 44th Street. 

The title tells the story on this one. Good 
character and good detective work is needed 
in the solution of clever crimes, but the hero 
is in love and the crime must be instrumental 
in uniting the hero and heroine. 

Strong emotional situations, any type of 
hero. 

Shorts up to 5000 words; novelettes of 
10,000 words to 15,000. 

Ace Detective, Mary Lou Butler, 67 W. 
44th Street. 

The stories here are similar in emotional 
tone to those found in Headquarters Detec- 
tive; but the heroes can be private detec- 
tives or men who are not actually law officers 
of any kind but who are caught up in a 
criminal situation and must solve it. Criminal 
viewpoint stories are also used here. 


GROUP 5. Fast Action and Color 


The stories desired by the magazines in 
this group are similar to those used in Group 
3. But on the whole the characters are a 
little more exotic, and while convincing sitv- 
ations are demanded, imagination and color 
are stressed rather than realism. 

Nothing is done in the stories in this group 
which is impossible and no characters art 
used who are implausible, but characteriz- 
tion is achieved by obvious rather than subtle 
means. Some of the stories published by the 
magazines in this group are just as realistic 
as those published in Group 3. They have 
been put into a separate group because these 
magazines also publish stories which are mort 
colorful, exotic, swiftly paced than the stots 
found in Group 3. These groupings wélt 
flexible! 
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Thrilling Detective, Leo Margulies, Editor, 
22 East 48th Street. 


A very good example of what I mean by 
“color” for heroes and situations can be 
found by reading the series of short stories 
running in this magazine about a character 
known as “the Human Encyclopaedia.” This 
character has read all the best encyclopae- 
dias, has a photographic memory, and so 
knows just about everything which has ever 
been written in an encyclopaedia, and he 
uses his knowledge in solving crimes. 

Leo Margulies showed his editorial brains 
by going after this series by Frank Gruber 
when it was turned down elsewhere. Selznick 
studios bought movie rights and brought 
Gruber (a Digest subscriber, by the way) to 
Hollywood at a good salary. 


Clues-Detective Stories, R. Orlin Tre- 
maine, 79 Seventh Avenue. 
Both hero and crook pattern stories. Shorts 


to 5500; novelettes 8000 to 15,000. 

Ace High Detective, Ken White, Editor, 
205 E. 42nd Street. 

Both hero and crook pattern stories are 
used here, and the yarns are very similar to 
those found in Dime Detective. 


G-Men, Leo Margulies, Editor, 22 W. 48th. 

This magazine uses short stories up to 6000 
words about all branches of government law 
enforcement work. However, since the lead 
novel—written on order—is about an F. B. I. 
hero, stories of other branches or the Gov- 
ernment law enforcement organizations will 
have a better chance here. 

Ten Detective Aces, Harry Widmer, Edi- 
tor, 67 W. 44th Street. 

Stories with an emotional note, both hero 
and crook pattern. Shorts 1000 to 5000; 
novelettes 10,000 to 18,000. 

The Spider, Rogers Terrill, Editor, 205 E. 
42nd Street. 

Only shorts up to 6000 with a colorful 
character defeating some big menace. 


"THERE are nine magazines devoted ex- 

clusively to the publication of stories of 
true crimes. Space does not permit a discus- 
sion of these magazines in this issue. How- 
ever, if interesting crimes have been com- 
mitted in your neighborhood and your law- 


enforcement officers have solved them, it will 
pay you to read these magazines carefully, 
find out if you can get a police officer who 
worked on the case to sign the story with 
you and if so, query the editors of the maga- 
zines to see if they would be interested in 
having you write up the case for them. For 
further data see the Dicest for November 
page 19. Here is a list of the magazines 
which use stories of true crimes: 


Inside Detective, West F. Peterson, Editor, 149 
Madison Avenue; Master Detective, John Shuttle- 
worth, Editor, Chanin Building ; Official Detective, 
Harry Keller, Editor, 731 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago; Startling Detective Adventures, Leonard 
Diegre, Editor, 22 W. Putnam, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut; True Detective Mysteries, John Shuttle- 
worth, Editor, Chanin Building; American Detec- 
tive Cases, Rose Bolsen, Editor, 551 Fifth Avenue ; 
Front Page Detective, West Peterson, Editor, 149 
Madison Avenue; Daring Detective, Leonard 
Diegre, Editor, 22 W. Putnam, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut ; Real Detective, Arthur Medford, Editor, 
44 West Madison Avenue; True Crime Stories, 
Martin Goodman, Editor, R. K. O. Building. 


So endeth the chapter. There are thou- 
sands of dollars to be made writing detective 
stories if you will learn your background 
accurately, and learn the editorial policies of 
the magazines for which you wish to write by 
a careful reading and study of the stories 
they publish. 


Crime pays nobody, as the grinning ghoul 
who dismembered Aunt Hattie in the nursery 
found out, except free lance writers. 



























































The American Labor Novel 


By Louis ZARA 





ing. At least ten 


HE novel of 
labor and the In respect to those of its readers battling per cent of this 


laborer is Fascism in parlors, 


meetings, and on 8xll 
white paper, and who regard the Exploited (both 


number are thor. 


more timely today washed and unwashed) as the modern Uncle oughly familiar 
than it ever was in Tom, Writer’s Dicest offers this advice from with one or more of 
thi t - one of the Younger Priests. Mr. Zara, a tal- A ate Goalie a 
a ey. See ented young Chicago writer, is the author of éamerica s basic in- 
will never again “Blessed is the Man” and “Give Us This Day” dustries. And yet 


take a back seat in 


and is now on contract with the Warner Bros. 
writing staff in Hollywood. 


few novels have to 


American _ politics. Harold Strauss of Covici Friede writing in date been written 
The manual toiler ~~ S 2 geri correctly stated that the on coal, steel, oil, 
. proletarian novel per se is not in demand, 

is more —— _ and is not easy to sell. However, a novel may rubber, cotton, cop- 
day of his position well deal with the lives of the lower half or per, sugar, textiles 
in the scheme of the lower five per cent and still not gear itself and so on. How- 
hi to a stereotyped, pat class struggle theme. Only 

things, due to the the master can sell a bill of goods and write a ever, enough have 
renascence brought —, at same _— ‘iinen : been done (see ex- 

you Know your characters, and their moti- : 
-” by the NRA— vations are sound, have the courage to accept amples cited later) 
than he ever was the theme they breed. But do not hitch charac- to demonstrate that 
before. And corre- ters to a theme and then call publishers names well-written _ stories 
a ; if the novel comes back. 

spondingly publish- Let your story carry your theme, because based on the exper- 
ers who keep a no theme is light enough to carry a bad story. ience of the Aver- 





sharp eye to cur- 





age American at 





rent events will 
want to see this reflected in some of the 
novels they accept. 

Beginning writers who are planning to em- 
bark upon a serious first novel are therefore 
cautioned to think twice before conning Na- 
tional Geographics for backgrounds to use in 
adventure stories and romances. Instead, 
they are advised to base their novels on the 
firm ground of first-hand information if they 
are at all acquainted with any one field of 
endeavor, any trade or craft. This is not an 
attempt to lure circulating library writers 
from the stenographer and young matron 
trade. But it is a definite declaration that 
the road is open to the writer who is familiar 
with any branch of manual labor and is not 
completely befogged by Browning’s “God’s 
in his heaven; all’s right with the world.” 

Perhaps fully half of the forty thousand 
persons reading this magazine are workers 
who are seeking creative expression in writ- 





work, at play or on 
the relief rolls, will achieve publication and 
will be read by an audience that is annually 
increasing in size. 

Abroad the novel of the common, and 
often forgotten, man has already had a half- 
century of acceptance. In this country the 
contemporary novel of labor may be said to 
have begun with “The Jungle,” a story of 
the Chicago stockyards, written by Upton 
Sinclair, in 1905. Incidentally, Sinclair, 
apart from his political forays, is perhaps the 
best example of a writer who has moved with 
his times. His chief works are novels of put- 
pose, each directed to expose conditions in 
a single industrial scene, such as “The jut- 
gle,” “Oil” and “Boston.” 

“The Fungle,’ a novel of the muckraking 
genre, is a landmark in American literature 
if only because it commanded an investig 
tion of conditions in the Chicago stockyards 
and was responsible not only for the sanitary 
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packing of meat, but also for better condi- 
tions for those employed in the meat-packing 
industry. ‘Today new stories remain to be 
told of the modern stockyards and its many 
subsidiary activities; certainly the relation 
between employer and employee has changed 
somewhat in these thirty years. Perhaps the 
beginning writer will be inclined to pull his 
punches. However, in “Oil for the Lamps 
of China,” a recent work on the fringe of 
this arbitrary labor novel classification, Alice 
Tisdale Hobart gave a delicate portrayal of 
the relation of the white collar worker to 
that sinister power which she called only 
“the Company” that was none the less pow- 
erful. And the Hobart novel offers an ex- 
cellent example of how romance and drama 
may be knit into an honest picture of the 
spread of American industrial interests 
abroad. 

It is of highest importance that the writer 
first command a definite source of material 
in any of the industries, and then, instead of 
writing about people with mysteriously huge 
incomes and a taste for caviar and cham- 
pagne, to write about people whose incomes 
are definitely limited but whose lives are no 
less rich in the stuff of living. The thumb- 
nail guide which follows here, employing 
Kipling’s “six honest serving men,” what 
and when and why and where and how and 
who, may be of service to the beginner in 


| plunging into such a project: 


1, Where: Select the industry, art or craft 
with which you, the potential novelist, 
are thoroughly familiar. 

2. When: Decide upon the time, the per- 
iod in which you will picture this indus- 
try, art or craft. 

Create characters who are either 
an integral part of your industrial scene, 
or who depend upon it, or who are af- 
fected by it. 

4. What and why: Decide what is going to 
happen in your story and plot its general 
outlines. 

- How: Fix the important crises in your 
drama and build toward them. 

6. Write it. 

An important lesson for the beginning nov- 
elist to learn is that no subject matter is 
too humble to merit his attention. The 
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chestnut-vendor, the notions-peddler, the 
umbrella-mender, the door-to-door canvasser 
each has a story to tell, one that may well 
rival the oil millionaire’s tale in dramatic 
content. Nor is any kind of work, however 
colorless, unworthy of study by the potential 
novelist, from labor in a Grand Rapids furni- 
ture factory to the carding of pearl buttons 
usually done at home by children. 

Last year in Chicago, a young man who 
had been writing pulp romances, asked me 
for advice on subject matter. I suggested 
that he write with his own trade and busi- 
ness for a background. He laughed. He 
owned a cleaning and dyeing shop and inti- 
mated that a story based on such work would 
be dull and uninteresting. But in the last 
ten years every industry, and particularly 
the cleaning and dyeing industry, has under- 
gone drastic changes. In Chicago there re- 
mains to be told the story of the invasion 
of the cleaning and dyeing business by rack- 
eteers and gangsters, with violence flaring 
up from time to time, of the struggle be- 
tween the small independent operator and 
the large chain operator, and of the influence 
of such a situation on the general political 
picture in a great metropolis. But the young 
man who writes pulp romances could see 
nothing in it. 

The selection of the period in which to 
picture your events calls for some judgment. 
But if the story you plan to tell deals with a 
cause célébre such as that growing out of 
the Haymarket riot, or the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case or with any important crisis, whether a 
wage cut, a strike, or the inauguration of 
the production-line, then that problem is at 
once settled: tying events to a_ historical 
hitching-post is the simplest, if a much over- 
used, trick in fiction. 

In the last few years there have been many 
novels of local strikes. The most notable of 
these perhaps were Robert Cantwell’s “Land 
of Plenty,” a story of a strike of workers in 
a Western lumber mill, and John Stein- 
beck’s “In Dubious Battle,’ a drama laid in 
the fruit valleys of California. Strong nov- 
els of the general strike whether in Pekin, 
Illinois, Terre Haute, in Toledo, in Seattle, 
or in San Francisco still remain to be written. 
To my mind Volume III of Martin Ander- 
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son Nexo’s tetralogy “Pelle the Conqueror,” 


containing the story of a Scandanavian gen- 
eral strike, may well serve as a dramatic 
model for modern industrial writers. 


We need not force a doctrine on the 
reader in such novels. It cannot be denied 
that the question of propaganda does arise: 
Should there be any and how much and on 
whose side? But that can be decided only 
by the individual writer and to suit his own 
purpose. As for the question, can propa- 
ganda be art, if it cannot be art than the 
works of Raphael, Michaelangelo, Da Vinci 
and their ilk and the entire school of Byzan- 
tine painters, engaged in propaganda for 
their faiths, are not art either. In effect, art 
is what my side accomplishes; propaganda 
is what the enemy does. 

An example of a labor novel without what 
is commonly called propaganda, i. e. doc- 
trination on behalf of the underdog, is Albert 
Halper’s “The Foundry,” which skirts con- 
troversial issues to give a complete picture 
of a craft and the story of what occurred 
in a Chicago electrotype foundry the year 
that ended in the crash of ’29. This is an 
excellent example of the labor novel, for 
“The Foundry” is rich in excellent charac- 
terizations and humor and tragedy, and also 
contains a fine portrayal of the life of elec- 
trotype foundry workers in the shop and at 
home. 


Another example of the use of a trade in 
fiction occurs in Volume II of Nexo’s “Pelle 
the Conqueror’ where the chief character, 
the boy who grows up to be a great labor 
leader, is apprentice to a cobbler. In “Give 
Us This Day” I employed the bakeshop and 
the baker’s trade as a major backdrop before 
which all of the main characters acted out 
their lives. In the same way Catherine 
Brody has written of the automobile workers 
and Jack Conroy of the coal miners, and 
Myron Brinig of life in a copper mining 
town. In his “Horse Shoe Bottoms’ Tom 
Tippett, Guggenheim Fellow in creative 
writing, wrote one of the most honest books 
on “death and victory in the coal mines” that 
has ever come my way. Perhaps a dozen 
other young writers have thus far occupied 
seriously with the American 


themselves 


WRriITER’s DIcESsT 








Labor Novel. James T. Farrell’s works, par. 
ticularly the “Studs Lonigan” trilogy, while 
not strictly in this group, deserve especial 
study for the uncompromising realism with 
which he attacks his studies of lower middle 
class society. 

Acquaintance with the more modern tech- 
niques in story-telling is of undoubted help, 
but straight old-fashioned narrative can stil] 
be effective. In “The Brothers Ashkenazi,’ a 
recent continental novel, I. J. Singer used it 
with great force in depicting growth and 
change in the industrial city of Lodz. But 
the most comprehensive and intelligent study 
of all writing techniques the beginner will 
find in James Warren Beach’s “The Tech- 
nique of the Twentieth Century Novel.” 
Every aspiring writer who is at all interested 
in the craft of fiction should be familiar with 
this book and make it a part of his personal 
library. 

For beginners who may be stumped for 
thematic ideas, I append a list of suggestions 
for labor novels. Current events will suggest 
others. 

1. A character story of the strikebreaker, 
“fink” or scab, perhaps on the order of Liam 
O’Flaherty’s “The Informer.” 

2. Adventures of an organizer, say for the 
Committee on Industrial Organization, in a 
place say like Weirton. Romance and thrills 
in a labor novel: The organizer must do his 
work under cover with company thugs and 
murderers on his trail. 

3. Story of life among the steel workers 
from the failure of the steel strike of 1919 
to the new John L. Lewis drive of 1936. 

4. Story of a modern family of transients 
running the blockade imposed from time to 
time by such states as California, Colorado, 


Oregon, Washington and Florida against f 


people who without means are on the move 
in search of employment and sanctuary. As 
many thrills could be packed into this one as 
in any story of running a blockade at sea. 

5. The realistic story of the American sea 
man with the background of the maritime 
difficulties of the last four years. 

6. The story of what a huge government 
project has meant to the people of the Tet 
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7, A novel of child labor and industrial 
homework in this year of grace. 

8. Story of the ups and downs of a tenant 
farmer, not in the South, but in the West. 

9. A novel of life among those employed 
by the handful of firms in soap and soup and 
paper and chewing gum and clothing who 
have for many years, to the profit of all con- 
cerned, maintained fair relations with their 


employees. 
10. A general strike in a small town, When 
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the strikers are beset with tear and vomit gas 
an unknown benefactor buys them a thou- 
sand gas masks! 

It is not necessary to inject incendiary 
propaganda in the modern labor novel. The 
simplest, most truthful stories (see the novel 
of modern Italy, “Fontamara,’ by Ignazio 
Silone for an excellent example) will often 
be the most effective dramatically. And in 
this direction lies the most promising field 
today for the earnest young novelist. 


New York Market Notes 


By Harriett A. BRADFIELD 


For WASHINGTON AND BALTIMORE Markets See Pace 41 


HE new crop of fall magazines has 
, ee into place pretty well now on 

the newsstands of the country. Publish- 
ers are watching the returns, hoping that 
some of their offerings will bring in profits, 
and be more substantial than mere straws 
tossed about by the wind of popular reading 
taste. 

Monte Bourjaily, who acquired The Mid- 
Week Pictorial from the New York Times 
about three months ago, has now increased 
his scope to include that old reliable humor- 
ous monthly, Judge. In his purchase are 
included the subscription list and the special 
features which belonged to the defunct Life, 
and which were turned over to Fudge so re- 
cently. He will probably continue getting 
out Judge in very much the same form as it 
has been appearing. 

But before these notes come out in print, 
he plans to move from the temporary quar- 
ters at 148 East 47th Street, where Mid- 
Week Pictorial is just now, to new offices at 


16 East 48th Street. 


New to New York, though it has already 
published several issues from Chicago, is 
Ringmaster. This smart looking slick-paper 
magazine features satire in its bi-monthly is- 
sues. The editor, Harry McGuire, reports 
that he is decidedly in the market for shrewd, 
critical articles, clever and amusing in tone. 
They may be on subjects of general interest 
or about personalities. The lengths run from 





2000 to 3500 words. He also uses vignettes 
of 350 to 450 words—the ones so cleverly 
illustrated by artists. Be sure to read this 
magazine carefully before submitting manu- 
scripts. Satire, says the editor, is difficult to 
do. It is not the same as humor, though 
many writers seem to think so. Beware of 
writing something about a person because 
you hold a grudge; articles must have more 
general appeal. Rates vary from one to three 
cents a word, depending on whether the 
writer is well known, a regular contributor, 
etc. This is on publication. The address is 
381 Fourth Avenue—a building housing sev- 
eral other publishers, but none of them con- 
nected with Ringmaster. 


A. CHESLER is starting a group of 

illustrated magazines featuring action 
stories in pictures—on the order of the news- 
paper comics. These will be printed in four 
colors throughout, and the size is that of 
Liberty. Macfadden is to distribute them, 
but that seems to be the only connection 
between his group and the Chesler Publica- 
tions. All the art work is to be done by the 
staff, but Mr. Chesler will be in the market 
for stories of appropriate type, told in sce- 
nario form to fit into series of twelve, eight- 
een, or twenty-four squares. Because of the 
unusual nature of the material, which must 
tell a story suitable for illustration, it will be 
necessary to study the magazines before sub- 
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mitting material. There are three magazines 
now in preparation: Star Comics will go on 
sale January 5th; Star Ranger will go out 
January 12th; and later, Star Mystery will 
follow, perhaps with others to come. Plots 
should follow the pulp forms, with plenty 
of fast moving action and drama. Do not 
send any art work, as it cannot be used. Pay- 
ment is made the 15th of the month follow- 
ing acceptance, at one cent a word. Ken 
Fitch is the editor. Suite 605, 276 Fifth 
Avenue is the address. 


That new love magazine announced by 
Ultem Publications at 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Silk Stocking Stories, is steering a tricky 
course between the romantic and the sexy 
stories. The writing style verges as nearly 
as possible on the risque; but the heroines 
can be mailed. Young love problems of the 
eighteen-year-old just finding out all about 
life are the plot bases. Girls incline to sophis- 
tication and modern outlook. They marry 
in the end, no matter what happens in the 
rest of the story, and live happily ever after. 
Lengths run from 1800 up to 3000 words, 
but the shorter ones are better. No jokes are 
bought, but some short love poetry may go 
at 25 cents a line. There is also a market for 
short shorts of 500 to 1000 words, especially 
with clever end twist. The editor, M. R. 
Reese, says stories are being paid for at pres- 
ent at two cents a word on acceptance. This 
seems to be true, and I hope is continued. 


Movie Humor is edited by the same Mr. 
Reese of Ultem Publications. It appears in 
the same size and type of get-up. But it 
offers practically no market, as all but four 
cartoons a month are staff work. Those car- 
toons are a fairly new addition, and are paid 
on acceptance, I understand. 


Current Digest, which was formerly one 
of the National Scientific Publications at 142 
West 24th Street, has changed hands. It 
is now edited by Mary T. Gronich in offices 
at 152 West 42nd Street. Reader’s Digest 
has tied up so many possible fields of ma- 
terial under long-time contracts—in fact, ac- 
cording to reports, may even be financing 
some of these fields—that original material is 
imperative. Current Digest plans to use 
about 25 per cent original articles hereafter ; 
at least half a dozen a month. These should 
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be of the type used in the Quality Group, 
and may run from 1500 to 2500 words. Pay. 
ment is at the rate of 2 to 1 cent a word on 
acceptance. 


The Modern Psychologist, which was also 
a National Scientific Publication, is edited 
in this same office at 152 West 42nd Street 
by G. E. Bennett. 


I understand that all the National Scien. 
tific magazines have been sold, and that the 
new ownerships are scattered about pretty 
well. Model Aircraft went to Popular Avia- 
tion. The American Stamp Digest, Home- 
crafts and Hobbies, and the rest I’ll report 
on later. 


A sex-appeal angle has been added to 
Gernsback’s pocket size Popular Medicine 
with the new form: Your Body, Combined 
with Popular Medicine. David H. Keller, 
M. D., edits this. The address is 97 Hudson 
Street. 


AN important editorial change has taken 

place at Munsey’s, 280 Broadway. Ill 
health forced Harry McComas to resign as 
editor of Detective Fiction Weekly. His 
place has now been taken by William Kostka. 
For the time being, the editorial policy will 
remain just about as it has been in the past. 
This firmly established leader of the detec- 
tive pulps used stories of crime, mystery, and 
menace in all varieties. Strong action is im- 
portant, as well as plausible stuff that will 
appeal to a big adult audience. Crime-action 
is important in all lengths, especially serials, 
where it is necessary to create breaks. The 
deductive type of mystery novel won’t do. 
Shorts are always particularly needed. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up. To regulars, 
on acceptance ; to new contributors, on pub- 
lication. Mr. Kostka was Fawcett’s managing 
editor at Greenwich. 


@ Sport Story Magazine has not had much 
space here for a long time, so I went in to 
ask Mr. Ronald Oliphant, the editor, what 
his fiction needs are at present. This was, for 
so long, the only magazine in the field that 
a strong corps of regular contributors has 
been developed. Consequently, the new 
writer has got to be good to meet the com- 
petition. But here are some _ suggestions. 
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Everybody is sending in boxing stories, be- 
cause they aren’t seasonal. So why not try 
some of the less known sports when planning 
your next manuscripts. Baseball is always 
good at this time of year. But there are 
many other sports from which to choose. 
However, to write with real understanding, 
one should have played the game, and seen 
a lot of it—and also must be a good fiction 
writer. Mr. Oliphant thinks that a genuine 
sports background is very hard to fake. You 
have to know it all from experience, or from 
constant attention. That’s why so many 
sports writers are men who have been sports 
reporters. As to lengths; shorts should be 
between 4000 and 5500 words, while novel- 
ettes should average about 10,000 words. 
Payment is one cent a word on acceptance. 
This is a Street & Smith semi-monthly ; 
address 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Mr. Oliphant also edits Wild West Weekly. 
He suggests that this is a much better field 
for new writers to try. And the short lengths 
of 3500 to 6000 words are easiest to sell. He 
also uses good novelettes averaging 12,000 
words ; but just now is pretty well filled up. 

There is not much variation in the general 
type of story, so study the magazine and get 
the feel of how to write about the old West 
of fifty years ago as if it were in action and 
living today. This is the West after the Civil 
War, when cow towns were pretty wild, 
when cattle were being driven up the trail, 
and when everybody got around by means 
of horses and buckboards. Keep this atmos- 
phere in your stories as if it was all really 
happening, but in such a way as to have 
youthful appeal. Romantic interest, if any, 
should be slight. And there should be no 
violent crimes or revolting murders. Fighting 
should be fair and square—with guns or fists. 
The hero should never take an unfair ad- 
vantage. It must always be a fair fight. 
Odds, if any, should be against the hero. 
One cent a word is paid for all stories ac- 
cepted for Wild West Weekly. 


® Miss Daisy Bacon wants writers to know 
that she is looking for a stronger and more 
substantial type of story for both of the 
Magazines she edits. She wants to point out 
Particularly that sending her a 12,000 word 
story now is just a waste of postage. She 
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cannot use that length. The best length for 
Love Story is still 5000 words. And a story 
of about 6500 words is the longest that is 
really safe to submit. Even 7000 is on the 
danger side. 

Smart Love Story—This is the current 
title for the large size monthly which was 
formerly Ainslee’s—can use as long as 7000 
words. But 6000 is the length most needed. 
In addition to being stronger in emotional 
situation and drama, Miss Bacon also sug- 
gests that she prefers these love tales “not 
very whimsical.” Both Love Story and 
Smart Love Story pay one cent a word and 
up; promptly on acceptance. 

I have tried to get first-hand information 
about Philip White’s magazines, which are 
addressed at 1451 Broadway, Room 603. To 
date, the boss has been out each time I 
called, and the Dicest won’t let me give any 
information unless it comes to me direct from 
the magazine’s head. 

There have been changes in Modern Liv- 
ing, located at 132 West 31st Street. The 
magazine, which shared offices with The 
American Spectator, has moved to new quar- 
ters in the same building. Julian Funt, for- 
merly editor, is no longer with the publica- 
tion. The present editor is Mr. D. Victor. 


Another convert to the convenience of the 
pocket-size is New Theater Magazine. This 
begins its fourth year by appearing in the 
small size format of a hundred pages. And 
its name undergoes a change to New Theater 
and Film. This magazine, of the left-wing 
persuasions, has distinguished itself by pub- 
lishing some fine plays such as “Bury the 
Dead,” and has raised its circulation. It is 
a cooperative publication, and while it does 
not pay, has sponsored some interesting con- 
tests. The address is 156 West 44th Street. 
Herbert Kline is editor. 


HE Country Home Magazine, 250 Park 

Avenue, is offering a prize of a thousand 
dollars for the best short story based on life 
on the farm as it actually exists. The editor, 
Wheeler McMillen, believes that farm life is 
not so entirely drab and depressing and ut- 
terly awful as modern fiction trends picture 
it. Not every farm is a run-to-weeds hole. 
The real producing farms of America are 
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alive and up-to-date. That gives you the 
idea of why he offers a prize. The contest 
runs until March 1, 1937. 

A good deal of the feature material in 

this magazine is staff written. But the editors 
consider short fiction and articles on farming, 
home-improvement, gardening, etc. Very 
good rates are paid on acceptance. Another 
news note is that Miss Ellen Pennell is the 
new homemaking editor. 
@ House and Garden, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, recently had a “double number” with 
two separate sections tied together and sent 
out as one magazine. The first section con- 
tained the usual editorial run of material. 
The second section pictured many houses, 
with plans and specifications. This innova- 
tion is reported to have won a big success. 

The Home Craftsman, edited by Mr. H. J. 
Hobbs, has moved from its former location 
at 63 Park Place, and now is at 115 Worth 
Street. This is a bi-monthly magazine, which 
uses “how to make it” construction articles, 
workshop hints, etc. Mostly with photo- 
graphs ; or with diagrams or drawings. Pay- 
ment is about a cent a word for articles of 
300 to 1200 words ; sometimes more. Photo- 
graphs are two dollars or up. On publication. 

The Nicholson Publishing Company, 373 
Fourth Avenue, gets out two magazines now: 
More Fun and New Adventure Comics. But 
all material is staff prepared, and nothing 
wanted from outside. 

Mickey Mouse Magazine, which moved 
recently to the R. K. O. Building, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, is also a staff prepared magazine at 
present. 

Story Parade, another juvenile magazine 
edited for boys and girls of seven to twelve, 
gets practically all its material through direct 
contacts with publishers of juvenile books. 
The juvenile field seems to be a highly spe- 
cialized one, not offering much market to the 
average writer who does not study age re- 
quirements and modern education methods. 
The address of this year-old magazine is 70 


Fifth Avenue. 


TORY, which has always been active in 
promoting significant literary movements, 
is actively promoting story contests among 
various groups of writers. It has had short 
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story contests for college students. It recently 
closed a contest for the best short story by a 
member of the Junior League. This was won 
by a Los Angeles girl, the story being pub- 
lished in the December issue. Now the edi- 
tors announce that Story is offering a five 
hundred dollar cash prize and book royalties 
for “the best piece of prose writing by an 
author who has at any time been engaged 
on the W. P. A. Writers’ Project.” The 
contest will run until September 1, 1937, 
Sinclair Lewis will be one of the three judges. 
You can get further details from Story Maga- 
zine, 432 Fourth Avenue, if you are inter- 
ested, and are eligible to compete. The maga- 
zine is a provocative market for anyone try- 
ing to write prose of distinctive style. Pay- 
ment is rather small—around twenty-five 
dollars for a short story. Reality, though not 
realism, is an important quality. Make the 
reader feel the human spirit. Whit Burnett 
and Martha Foley are the editors. 

e@ The contest announced in a recent issue of 
Opinion has just a short time yet to run, as 
it closes on January 11, 1937. In this, three 
prizes of $150, $100, and $50 are offered for 
3000 words in length, 
on the subject, “How to Combat Anti-Semit- 
ism in America.” The address of the maga- 
zine is 122 East 42nd Street. 

Haydie Yates is the new managing editor 
of Today, at 152 West 42nd Street. 

New Masses is marking its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary by getting out a special issue of 
sixty-four pages, with a striking list of fa- 
mous people as contributors. This anniver- 
sary issue is edited by Bruce Minton. But 
Joseph Freeman heads the editorial staff of 
this weekly. The magazine pays varying rates 
on publication for articles and short stories, 
sketches, poems, cartoons. Everything leans 
to the left wing formula. Address is 31 East 
27th Street. 

The Literary Workshop, 229 West 28th 
Street, is now in its third season. Sylvia 
Chatfield Bates is advisory editor. Contribu- 
tors must be enrolled at a recognized college, 
at least for part-time work. Former members 
have stories in Story and the Atlantic. 

Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
buys a little from free-lance writers, but 
(Continued to page 64) 
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Travel, Writers, Travel 


By EL_mMer RANSOM 


Woo Durinc THE Past Year as A Futt Time Writer Has Mave tHe Country’s Tor Markets Wit His Name 
FEATURED ON THE Best Covers 


UR success as writers is in direct pro- 
O portion to our knowledge of people, 
and our genuine interest in them. 
You profess this interest, and it must be 
honest, otherwise you wouldn’t want to write 
about them. How can this interest be con- 
verted into knowledge and thus into publica- 
tion? The answer is 


interested in him, in his problems, and by 
listening to him, not talking. 

Or maybe you’ve never been down. If 
not, skip the fireside tomorrow night and 
travel. 

Don’t expect a story every day or every 
week but, if you are vitally interested in 

people, you will ab- 





travel, with the broad- 
ening horizon it 
stretches before you. 
“I can’t afford to 
travel,” you exclaim, 
“until I make some 
money.” And, if you 
must travel before you 
make that money, it 
seems a sorry cycle. 
Did you ever travel 
down to the police sta- 
tion and warm up to 
the desk sergeant, talk 
to the old chap about 


zines, 


stand in Augusta.” 





“Just about a year ago,” Mr. Ransom 
writes us, “I gave up all other work to 
devote myself fuil time to writing. Pre- 
viously I was a part timer as are many 
of the Dicest scribes, I suppose. 

“My fiction has been bought by Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, American, 
This Week and others. 
appeared in most of the outdoor maga- 
Writer’s Dicest has helped me so 
much that the knowledge that I may be 
able to help others is cheering. 

“If any of my friends see this, let them 
know I’m back home at the same old 


sorb the feeling of 
men and women 
whom you meet, not 
only there but every- 
where. Your mind will 
be a blotting paper for 
their emotions, and 
your technical training 
will enable you to re- 
create it as fiction. 


My articles have 


F you want to feel 
the pulse of human- 
ity, in appealing cross 
section, go to a small- 








his work, not yours, 

get real close to him by listening, asking him 
about his kids, about his work? Sympathize 
with the struggle he has with local small- 
shot politicians? Did you? And sit with 
him, acutely conscious of the tide of unfor- 
tunate humanity that streamed by his desk? 
The crooks, the gamblers, the harlots, the 
plain drunks, the murderers, and listen to the 
sordid outrage they had to tell. Humanity ; 
naked, raw, cruel, hungry, cold humanity ; 
butter for your bread. 

Or, when you went down, did you bustle 
up to the fine old officer and say import- 
antly : 

“My name is Doe; I’m a writer, and if 
you don’t mind I’m looking for a story.” 

Really, he doesn’t give a damn what you 
are, or what you want. He has his job to 
do, and you’ll get your stuff only by being 
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town Fair. I wandered 
around one recently, taking pictures, making 
notes, meeting and talking to show people 
about their work. What a fruitful week. 
The fortune teller’s daughter was ill, and the 
poor woman was distracted with worry and 
sleepless nights. Wasn’t that a story? Wasn’t 
it? 

Two small-time crooks were doing their 
stuff. They had an outlook on life I’d never 
encountered. Worth trying. The first one 
I approached had spotted me. He was sus- 
picious and keen. 

“T don’t know your racket, guy,” he said 
in a brittle voice, “and I don’t want your 
money.” 

And that was that! 

The second, however, finally motioned to 
me with his fineger, and called in an insinuat- 
ing voice. With apparent reluctance. I saun- 
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tered over to his game. He leaned toward 
me and began: 


“The boss wants me to do a little adver- 
tising . . .” And so on. His stuff was so 
good that I’m using it verbatim in a story 
so I can’t repeat it here. His voice dropped 
to a confidential drone. Right soon he had 
thirteen of my type-sweated dollars. I told 
you he was good. But I had a story and an 
experience I couldn’t have had any other 
way. Suppose I’d told the fellow I was a 
writer, that I was browsing for material. 
He’d have yawned. I let myself be gravy to 
that chap, and he gave me the works. 


Later we did have quite a chat. He told 
me a lot about his life, and it was tough. He 
was cynical about his calling. He said in 
parting: 

“The guys on your side of the counter ain’t 
the suckers. We are the suckers. None of us 
ever save a dime.” 


Another story, isn’t it? 


OR a long time my eyes had been turned 

longingly on one of the top markets. Very 
carefully I read issue after issue of the maga- 
zine until I absorbed the atmosphere of its fic- 
tion and its editorial outlook. A mystery 
plot had been stewing in my mind for a long 
time. I believed it would do admirably but 
I wanted atmosphere. The setting must be 
farm or small town. 


I went to the meetings of agricultural so- 
cieties. I haunted the office of the County 
Agricultural Agent, talking as little as I 
could, but working my ears overtime. 


One farmer was an expert on hay, an- 
other specialized on dairy cattle, another was 
having a bad time with cotton leaf worms. 
I went to his farm, saw the worms and came 
home to look up all the dope I could about 
them. I got so genuinely interested and 
enthusiastic about farming that I was tempt- 
ed to try it in a small way on the side. Both 
writing and farming, you know, are definitely 
creative enterprises. 


When I felt competent to create the 
proper atmosphere I wrote “Lady at Law.” 
Five days after it was mailed there came a 
wire accepting it. This story was published 
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in the January issue of The Country Gentle. 
man. 

But, you complain, this takes so much 
time, and all successful writers don’t go to 
any such trouble. Perhaps all writers don’t 
but most writers who sell do this or some. 
thing similar. And if there be the odd gen. 
iuses who can pick their stuff from the air, 
who instinctly know human nature with all 
its weakness, cruelty, bravery, cowardice, 
glory, achievement—if there be, then it be- 
hooves me to strive all the harder to meet 
the competition that these fortune-favored 
darlings provide. At least, all of us have the 
same twenty-four hours every day. They 
can’t get ahead of us there. 

You either want to be a writer or you 
don’t. You are either willing to pay the 
price of success or you aren’t. There are no 
short cuts. And if you don’t want to write— 
want it more than anything else—and if you 
are willing to pay the price of success, this 
article in its poor, limping way is giving 
you the rule that no aspiring writer violates 
with impunity. All the other rules may be 
elastic ; this one is rigid. If you are to write 
about people you must know them. To 
know them you must like them. To like 
them you must hear them. 


Travel, Writer, Travel, for every new 
contact is a new experience but there are 
more stories in a ten mile radius of your 
home than you will ever have the time or 
ability to write. 


Herbert Ravanel Sass has made a wide 
name for himself by his fiction and nature 
articles concerning the coastal country of 
South Carolina. Albert Payson Terhune 
had to travel no farther than his kennels to 
make every dog lover an ardent Terhune 
fan. No matter where you live, if you can 
capture the real spirit of your people and 
put it on paper, if you will but open your 
eyes and see the essential character of your 
own community, and learn to dramatize this 
in story form, you will succeed as a writer. 
Authors are doing it every day. 


But essentially you must have or cultivate 
a real, abiding, unselfish interest in people. 
You can achieve your ends only by listening 
to their problems, not by telling them yours. 
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You, by the way, have a personal interest 
in them, for they are your material. They 
have none in you. Let them talk, and be 
interested in what they say. 


Last night a friend told me of meeting 
Margaret Mitchell of Atlanta, at a reunion 
of Confederate Veterans, several years ago. 
He said she would sit for hours listening to 
the old fellows talk. And how they could 
tak! He inquired if her interest was gen- 
uine or if she simulated it to please the vets. 
She looked at him, surprised : 


“T love to hear them talk,” she answered. 
“I never tire of it.” 


Result: “Gone With The Wind,” a first 
novel and one of distinction, and the most 
striking publishing success of modern times. 
As incredible as it seems, the sales are re- 
ported going over the million mark. To 
Margaret Mitchell, well-merited fame, for- 
tune, and the satisfying knowledge of a job 
j well done! 





Margaret Mitchell liked people. She trav- 
| eled. Not far in miles perhaps, not to India, 
| Africa, or the Arctic, but she traveled in hu- 
man sympathy and understanding. She pro- 
jected herself into the beating heart of hu- 
/manity. She met people and let them talk 
| about themselves until she knew how they 
thought and how they felt. Doubtless there 
= much more to her success than this. 

There must have been hours of struggle, 
| heartache and disappointment, of plan and 
} plot and struggle, but this keen interest in 
| people came first and carried her through. 





She tapped no secret reservoir of knowl- 

} edge denied to you or me, but followed in- 
stinctively, and out of genuine interest and 

| affection, the one unvarying “must” for large 
success in fiction. 


The million sale of “Gone With The 
Wind,” greater than any book of fiction in 
modern times for a like period following pub- 
lication, shows by its success the fundamental 
knowledge of humanity of its author. But 
think—every story in the large general-circu- 
lation, smooth paper magazines must be con- 
sidered not for three-quarters of a million, 
or a million buyers but for more than two 
million. With this in mind can you doubt 


a 


ee 
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that you must strive industriously to know 
people, that you must cultivate a warm, 
abiding interest in them? 

Travel, Writer, Travel! 


N 1919 a new voice broke through with a 

short story titled “The Elephant Remem- 
bers,’ and followed it in 1921 with “The 
Heart of Little Shikara,” the latter published 
in Everybody's Magazine. The first of these 
stories, I am informed, has been republished 
in more English text books than the work 
of any living writer. The second won the 
O’Henry Memorial Award for 1921. Re- 
publication rights have netted the author a 
tidy sum, not to mention the wide distinction 
that they brought. 

India is the scene of both stories. 

Edison Marshal, the author, had never 
seen India when they were written. Since 
that time he has explored parts of the Orient 
seldom visited by white men, and has written 
any number of fascinating stories of the Far 
East. But he has never surpassed these first 
two. 

For those two distinguished stories Marshal 
traveled to his library. Geography, anthro- 
pology, geology, the flora and fauna and 
peoples of India, and the grand stories of 
Kipling were a joy and inspiration. He knew 
and paid cheerfully the price of success; 
unending pains for details that he might 
never have occasion to use, abounding inter- 
est for its own sake (the mark of the scholar, 
by the way) in the country and the people 
about which he wanted to write. 

Travel into the hearts of the people you 
would write about. Know them. Be ob- 
serving, kindly and tolerant in spirit, and 
with the unique ability to listen. 

The mechanics of fiction are highly im- 
portant (esoterics and “artistic” nuts to the 
contrary) just as a knowledge of mathema- 
tics and structural laws are important to the 
One would hardly begin a house 
without a plan. By all means learn tech- 
nique; grapple it to you. For a splendid 
piece on slick paper technique, read Albert 
Richard Wetjen’s piece in the October Dr- 
GEST ; and for a classic on pulp paper struc- 
ture see the Lester Dent “Master Fiction 
Plot” in the Writers’ 1936 Year Book. 


architect. 
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But if this were all, authorship would be 
a dull and sorry game. But Wetjen and 
Dent can give us only the mechanics of put- 
ting material together. We must gather 
that material ourselves. If you'll read Wet- 
jen’s stories you’ll soon see that he knows, 
not only how to assemble material into dra- 
matic form, but also how to get that mater- 
ial. He knows people and his Cosmopolitan 
classic “For My Lady” merely imputed to 
the whale, the swordfish and the squid the 
human characteristics that we all understand, 
which promptly made us sympathetic to his 
cast. 


O man ever learned of life without an 

abiding interest in people, and for 

best results that interest should be spontan- 
eous and unselfish. 

This thing of studying people, knowing 
them, cherishing their weakness and their 
strength, is the most fascinating, the most 
exciting, the most rewarding thing that life 
could hold. You agree, I believe, for you 
are a writer. 


Please, please don’t misunderstand me; 
don’t feel that I recommend any arty or 
inspired approach to your profession. God 
knows the professional writer would be dis- 
illusioned quickly enough if he ever had any 
such idea. It isn’t that at all. The actual 
writing can often become drudgery, but seek- 
ing the material that goes into creation is the 
most exciting quest the human mind can con- 
Exciting, because it is in the end un- 
conquerable. No person does more than 
make a feeble beginning. It is endless. Its 
challenge is one reason that writing fiction 
attracts some of the finest minds in the 
world. 


ceive. 


Authorship embraces so much more than 
the mere putting of words on paper, so much 
beyond the technical or mechanical phases 
of your profession. It embraces a knowledge 
of life itself. To get this knowledge we must 
travel out of ourselves, out of the small circle 
of our own selfishness and experience, and 
into the hearts of people. 

A friend, disgusted with the arrogance of 
a mutual acquaintance, once exploded to 
me ; 
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“You can always tell a gentleman by the 
way he treats a slut or a servant.” 

Coarse, and quite unnecessary you say! 
A grouping of types which have nothing in 
common. Granted, but it strikes the very 
root of human sympathy and _ under. 
standing. It bespoke a need for courtesy to, 
an abiding interest in, a warm feeling for 
people more unfortunate or less privileged 
than the speaker. A very definite expression, 
too, of an effort to get the other person’ 
point of view, to tolerate and sympathize 
with it. We cannot criticize nor condemn the 
things we fully understand, therefore in com- 
plete understanding of people rests the secret 
of reaching them. 


To write humor you must learn what 
moves men to laughter, to create pathos you 
must master what moves men to tears, to stir 
aspiration you must know that which stim 
ulates men to high adventure. 

I agree with Thomas Uzzell who says that 


the aim of fiction is to stir men’s emotion, 
And I'll go one step beyond, and say that 


if your story does nothing but make meng 
think it may also make them yawn, and iff 


is probably a poor story. The Course 
Empire has never been determined by how 
men thought but how they felt. You may 
deplore it but you mustn’t overlook it. 


Dale Carnegie repeatedly quotes and em- 
phasizes the conclusions of Freud and Dewey 
—psychologist and philosopher—that a fund. 
amental human characteristic is the desit 
to be important. It is a primary instinct 
nothing to be ashamed of. Perhaps it is tha 
which makes you want to write. The 
cherish it, but remember that it also motiv. 
ates every human being. Remember tht 
practically every perscn is the center of # 
circle in which he or she is all important, ant 
that, to that circle, you are merely a tet 
porary tangent. To move inside you mvs 
be interested in that person’s ambitions, prob- 





lems, viewpoint, and, again to give propt 
credit to Mr. Carnegie’s illuminating book," 
you must acquire the knack of making thal 
person feel important. 


*“How to Win Friends and Influence People.” Simos 
E. Schuster. 















(Continued to page 64) 
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said * AUTHOR OF CONFESSIONALS IN ALL THE LEADING First Person Books 
ling for 
ivileged 
oression, IN, suffer and repent, and tell the story sex problems! (Moral, see that your story is 
person's of it all to the confessionals at two based on sex, and it will have a better chance 
apathize cents a word or more. They’re buy- of sale.) And, if possible, give it a happy 
emn the f ing busily these days, with one contest end- ending. 
} ) ) g 
In com- fF ing and another beginning all the time. Miss Ann Montgomery, Associate Editor 
le secret Who reads the confession magazines, and of the newest of the confessionals, Romance 
why? A large percentage of the readers Guide, says she wants stories with strong 
n what} are young married women who read them situations woven around real life characters, 
thos youf to find out how other whose problems and 
s, to stiff women solved their the manner in which 
ch stim-—§ marital problems, and A free lance writer can make $3,000 a they solve them point 
young cirls who are year selling to the confession field with- a lesson to readers. Al- 
ill just beginning to have out being anywhere near the top layer in though she purchased 
y ee love problems of their this strongly marketed, substantial maga a story of mine for the 
motions. M f tl zine field. This is largely due to the high Gret does hoe’ Beltiens 
‘ . st issue. her letters 
say ae ¢ ost of them financial character of the confession pub- , i ea 
ike menh have not had _ too lishers, plus the continual pacing of the wang: a ae 
and ig Much schooling, so field by Macfadden's editors. words “strong situa- 
ee of that your confessional The two cent a word rate paid by most tion” and “element of 
ie te | story must be simply of the confession magazines is a base rate. realism.” 
; y all written and not The pay-off comes in the numerous high Here is the begin- 
ju may . é . : 
Ps ‘y couched in terms that prizes offered by almost all the publishers ning of the story she 
it. ; : , 
are over the reader’s . A ~— re age pel es ao purchased : 
and ell head. cogs ar rates) 7% e nt story Sage mitte “You're not being 
1 Dewey If th during a set period. You don’t have to fair, rushing me into 
: there is one place win many of these prizes to earn $3,000 i his way!” 
a fund Ss net 4 eee y Pp Ys marriage this way! 
des » mM fiction where insin- a year. Hundreds of Dicest subscribers I cried, flinging my- 
ie est cerity fairly jumps at sell to these markets. self on my bed, while 
instinc!® you, it’s in the confes- my sunt looked dows 
it is tht sional story at me kindly. “Every 
Then M ; : : girl’s entitled. to love !” 
eal Must the confessional story always be “You're too young and pretty for me to 
o mow true? Although it is often necessary to sign leave you go off and work and do things the 
ber 7 an affidavit swearing that the story is based way rag want to,” Aunt Elizabeth insisted. 
a ea ; “Men’d bother you and you might get into 
ter 0 on truth, the writer is allowed this much ; a ieee oe 
rant, and Joti ‘. trouble, and I don’t want anything like that 
’ atitude: the story must sound true. Let to happen.” 
m- , me : ° 
y a te your conscience be your guide, but your re- So, at twenty, she flung me into the arms 
rou mu sultant script must have the ring of truth and of a man I didn’t love. Frank Slawson’s shy, 
ns, prob- sincerity or it will not sell . matter-of-fact kiss seemed still on my lips. 
ft eee ‘oh + . ’ Instinctively I had drawn away from his 
e prope In addition to my experiences with the : . : . 
book, d ; nias - . kiss, which seemed like sacrilege. I wanted 
g pri | dozens of confessional stories I have sold, I love with my kisses. I wanted the thrills other 
cing ta) am in correspondence with several other con- girls talked about, the passion I had dreamed 
fessional story writers who are making sales of vaguely as a growing girl. 
_ all the time. We recently went into a huddle The girl in this story marries, has children 
; and discovered that the stories which sell and is a dutiful wife, yet she always feels that 













most easily in this field are stories based on she does not love her husband. When a 
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handsomer man arrives on the scene, she is 
easy prey for him, but wakes up in time to 
realize the true worth of her own husband. 
Miss Montgomery said she liked the element 
of realism in this one. 


I have found that it is possible to sell 
almost any kind of interesting love or sex 
story in the guise of a confessional, provided 
I really start out with a true-life situation. 
Perhaps this gives me more believable char- 
acters, but it is certain that if I make up a 
story out of thin air it is unlikely to sell in 
this market. 

There are times, however, when I have 
found that a love story aimed at the love 
pulp magazines can be changed into a first 
person story and sold as a confessional. Con- 
versely, I have transposed a _ confessional 
story into the third person and sold it to a 
love pulp, which proves, perhaps, that there 
is little difference between them, except for 
this much-stressed element of realism. 

At the moment the editors of True Story 
and True Romances would like to get some 
good serials running from 25,000 to 45,000 
words, with installments of from 6500 to 
8500 words each. But the best and the quick- 
est sale for the newcomer to try in the con- 
fessional market is the short, around 3500 
words, for which Macfadden pays $100 each. 

I have been able to find very little differ- 
ence between the stories published in the 
Macfadden group: True Story, True Ro- 
mances, True Experiences and Love and 
Romance. True Story is the one with the 
broadest field, the others being, for the most 
part, love and sex stories in the first person. 
Quoting from a circular issued by True 
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Story, from a reader of the magazine, a Phil. 
adelphia girl, we find out why she reads the 
magazine and what she gets out of it: 


“If you have not studied psychology, these 
stories of revelations of lives will teach you 
to understand the minds of the many types 
of people constituting this world. I espec- 
ially wish to call every reader’s attention to 
the story entitled NOT THE MARRYING 
KIND. Every young girl who is still sailing 
her boat on the high seas, battling with the 
waves which threaten to overwhelm her, and 
half discouragingly wishing to reach the long 
desired harbor of peace and security, will 
greatly profit by reading this story. Therein 
I found my own life revealed to an almost 
exact likeness. I too fought loneliness, some- 
times seeing no use in keeping my body and 
soul stainless, and often I found myself 
ready to plunge into a life of sin, simply to 
taste a small fraction of happiness. For 
years I struggled on with only a spark of 
strength remaining until at last faith came 
back with true happiness for the agonies my 
tortured soul had endured.” 


A single issue of True Story will contain a 
story about a wealthy, sheltered woman, 
about a woman alone on a farm, a story of 
prison life and a story of a girl who married 
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a Chinese. Yet all of them have that neces 
sary ring of sincerity and believability. 

This can only be achieved, in a confes§ 
sional, by actually believing one’s self to be 
the main character, at the time of writing 
I tell my story as though it happened to me, 
whether I am a man or a woman, an angtl 
or a prostitute. I’ve sold stories where, ay 
the teller, I’ve been all four at times. hy 
almost every story there has been either: 
sex transgression or a love or sex problem. 


Any other type of family problem making 
a good story is liable to sell to the True Story 
group, however. A story of a mother's at 
justment to a second marriage, or the ac: 
justment to step-children, will sell here if 
well done. 


ERE are begining parapraphs of storie 
published in the four sister magazine 
published by Macfadden. There is real} 
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From Love and Romance: 

e “It was while I was working as dancing 
instructor in a Bermuda hotel that I met 
Cass Huntington. He immediately seemed 
diferent to me from any of the others who 
crossed my path. It was a rather hard one 
in those days, because I was stranded in Ber- 
muda when I was dying to be back home 
again. My father had died not long before, 
and he was the last link that had kept me at 
home.” 

This is the story of the girl’s love affair 
with Cass, and how she got back home, told 
with glamorous Bermuda detail. 

From True Romances: 
e“Mother stood at the window, watching 
as the rain came down in sheets and people 
went by, umbrellas blown by the wind, their 
skirts clinging to their legs. I could see she 
was uneasy about something, and I knew it 
must be the same thing that was making 
my days so wretched.” 

The girl hadn’t been invited to a party, 
at which a man she loved was to be. She 
was a sort of ministering angel in the village, 
and in this story of how she helped a poor 
family instead of going to the party, we find 
how she succeeds in marrying her true love 
at the same time. 

From True Experiences: 
¢“I was very unhappy in my first marriage, 
and it was only after I met Phil Taylor, when 
I was widowed and thirty-five, that I had 
a glimpse of what happiness might mean. I 
thought I could hardly bear the joy of it 
when he asked me to marry him. ‘But I 
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have a daughter,’ I confessed tremblingly. 
‘And I couldn’t leave her to fight the world 
alone. And yet I can’t burden you with the 
two of us—’” 

She does, however, and this story is the 
recital of what happens when she misun- 
derstands her own daughter, a misunder- 
standing which almost breaks up her marital 
happiness. 

From True Story: 
¢ “Melvin Blake, my employer, caught at my 
hand as I left his mail on his desk to be 
signed. 

“‘One of these days you'll be weakening, 
Delight, and you'll begin to listen to me. 
You'll be lonely, or tired, or hungry for the 
society of someone besides that girl who 
shares your apartment, and then—’ ” 

This is the story about which the True 
Story reader from Philadelphia wrote so con- 
vincingly. It tells how a New York sten- 
ographer, in love with her boss whose designs 
were not virtuous, proves her own goodness 
by being good and sweet to the man’s 
mother, when she is in the city for a visit. 

Most confessional stories end happily, no 
matter what happens in the story. Here is a 
typical ending from the December number 
of Secrets, one of the newcomers in the field. 
The stories in this magazine, by the way, are 
full of believable detail and incident: 

“And Sutton! They say it was I who gave 
him back his life. That it was the blood I 
gave to him that kept him from joining the 
other two. I don’t know. I only know as 
I lay on a hospital cot, stretched beside him 
while the doctors drew blood from my 
veins into his, that I learned how strong the 
bonds were that bound us together: learned 
the meaning of the promise, ‘For better or 
for worse—until death do us part.’ 

“But I mustn’t think of that now. There 
should only be happy, uplifting thoughts in 
my mind. The baby who will be here before 
next Christmas must have no memory of 
that night. He must be born into a home 
of serenity and security. And he will be. For 
Sutton and I have learned our lesson. No 
matter what our neighbors do, we will never 
again be tempted to substitute thrill and 
excitement for the big. fine, lasting things 


of life.” 
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I think the sub-titles in this issue tell quite 
clearly what sort of stories this magazine 
used in December: 

“She knew he loved her as she loved him, 
but what dark secret kept him from any 
mention of marriage?” 

“For eighteen years he needed her, but 
when she needed him most—” 

“Was she wrong to ignore the signposts 
of danger in her lover’s eyes?” 

“Out of his philandering past came a 
temptation he dared not yield to, yet dared 
not resist.” 

“Their marriage started out as a gamble, 
but there are some things no real woman 
will dare to gamble on.” 

“Because he lit the hidden fires in her 
heart she hated him.” 

“In this pleasure-mad set the only crime 
was for a wife to spend the evening with her 
own husband.” 


HEN the editor of Modern Romances 

gave me a copy of the magazine 
marked up to show her special preferences, 
she labelled “All right” a story of an office 
girl who becomes the other woman with her 
employer. “Good,” a story of a girl who 
took a desperate chance with a man she 
didn’t love, and “Excellent character study,” 
a story of a sixty-eight-year-old widow whose 
experiences helped her to guide younger 
folks through a crisis. ‘Was Our Love Pro- 
fane?” and “A Wife’s Terrible Temptation” 
were “Good.” 

After talking in person with almost all of 
the confessional story editors, I firmly be- 
lieve that a good story on almost any topic 
based on love, sex or interesting family re- 
lationships and adjustments will sell to any 
of them. However, this fact should be stressed 
more seriously in the confessionals than in 
almost any other field. Don’t send your 
story to any of them until you have read at 
least one or two copies from cover to cover 
and reduced the stories to a bald outline of 
a few lines. 

Although some writers, like myself, are 
“naturals” when it comes to confessionals, 
others never get the technique, which, after 
all, is very simple. You think of a story 
that actually happened to someone, and 
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you tell it in the first person, with your. 
self as the person to whom the story 
happened. “Who has the most to lose?” 
is the way I put it to myself, when | 
think of the viewpoint character who js 
going to be “I”. And I tell the story from 
that viewpoint, whether it be a man, a 
woman or a child. 


Don’t as one girl did who thought she | 


was writing a confessional story, tell a story 
in the first person without the teller being the 
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important character, as, for instance, “I sel * 
Mary Jones that April, and I watched her “ 
affair with Jim Brown with breathless inter. ss 
est.” No, indeedy, that won’t do! You be 
Mary Jones or Jim Brown! 
Out of my fifty latest confessional story 
sales, eight were straight sex, pretty hot; ax 
were love and sex, quite mild; twenty-nine} . 
were straight love, with only a hint of sex:| 8 # 
and seven were parent and child or husband semi 
and wife adjustment stories. But sex pre. the 
dominates in the most readily salable con| '*° ‘ 
fessional story. And read the — _ 
magazines to see just how each one like — 
the sex element handled. peo’, 
True Confession will use a much more out. | pct 
spoken story than Modern Romances, and The 
each one has its own limitations when it! sates 
comes to writing seduction scenes. A god 9 
seduction scene will help to sell most am}. ng 
confessional story. Here again it is necessary we 8 
to read the magazines to know where a ston am, 
will best fit. 4 
Several of the confessional editors have es 
told me they want good stories on almot ie 
any subject, and it’s true that they buy thenf 4. - 
about people in almost any locale, in almotf o¢ “ 
any kind of trouble and solving most anf 2.4 “ 
kind of problem. But they must have stromf 9) 1. 
problems to solve, and they must be full ¢ eae 
believable and convincing detail. A conft-F o¢ pe 
sional story can ramble along all it want changes 
telling the feelings of the confessor, if tht one ths 
tale will help to establish a feeling of tnt than o; 
and plausibility to the reader. isolated 
As one woman wrote me, who has beth of the , 
in the habit of collecting $500 prize chef sional g 
from Macfadden, “I guess I just didn’t rat Every 
ble enough in that one. Even if it was 9 sional st 
and it really happened, the editor said B Once y 
didn’t put enough detail in it to make!) all the , 
sound true.” This detail, let me tell YR able to 
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is a little secret in writing successful con- 
fessionals. You may think you’re wasting 
the reader’s time when you tell how many 
jars of pickled preserves you put on your 
pantry shelf and how you sweated to pickle 
them, but if it helps to advance your story, 
and give it reality, you ought to put your 
pickling experience in. 

There’s a lot of money to be made in the 
confessional story field, especially with the 
advent of several new ones all the time. 
Most of them pay at least two cents a word, 
and like stories best that are under 5000 
words, based on sex problems or sex trans- 
gressions. 

You don’t have to sin yourself to tell your 
tales of successful sinning, of course. If you 
know Mary or Katherine or Gwendolyn well 
she will most likely have told you the story 
of how she sinned and repented, or sinned 
and got away with it, and you merely put 
on her slippers for the moment and tell her 
story as though it happened to you. Names 
of characters, places and things should be 
changed enough to disguise the story, and 
one that is general in scope is much better 
than one which could only happen to an 
isolated individual, since it is the universality 
of the experiences which makes the confes- 
sional story appealing to its readers. 

Every writer can do at least one confes- 
‘onal story, his own, but that’s not necessary. 
Once you get the knack of it, and you read 
all the markets on the stand, you should be 
able to keep up a steady flow of stories by 
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writing the things that happen right in your 
own neighborhood, making up plausible end- 
ings when the end hasn’t really happened 
yet in the life story you are using. 


Markets 


True Story Magazine, Chanin Building, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City. William Jour- 
dan Rapp, Editor. Uses several shorts of 3500 to 
8000 words and serials of 25,000 to 40,000 in 
each issue, besides stories of famous people told 
by themselves. The contests run by this maga- 
zine are famous, the most recent one offering 25 
prizes of $1,000 each, with no limitations placed 
upon subject matter or length. 

True Romances, same address as above. Henry 
Leiferant, Editor. Mr. Leiferant likes a certain 
quality of magic in the telling, and glamour, and 
your story must sound true. Shorter stories will 
go here, as short as 1000 words and up to 8000, 
but a premium is offered for those around 3500— 
$100 each. Serials from 15,000 to 25,000 words. 


True Experiences, same address as above. Henry 
Leiferant, Editor. Stories about young girls in 
offices go well here, and business background 
stories in general. But, as Macfadden’s stress 
the fact that stories submitted to any of their 
magazines are considered for all of them, it is 
not necessary to worry too much about which of 
the four magazines to submit to. Write the story 
as it comes to you and send it to any of the four 
for consideration. Length same as the others 
above, preferred length 3500, serials 15,000 to 
25,000. 


Love and Romance, same address as above. 
Henry Leiferant, Editor. This magazine was 
formerly called Dream World, and the straight 
love story with just a hint of sex was preferable. 
If your story is based on truth, you have a little 
more latitude here than in the others, but the 
more tears and kisses it contains, the greater its 
chance for acceptance here. Lengths like the 
others, with the same offer of a premium for 
stories around 3500 words. 


True stories of almost any length will sell to 
any of the four markets above, if well done, from 


3500 to 25,000 words. 


Modern Romances, a Dell publication, 149 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Helen J. Day, 
Editor. Real Life shorts up to 7500 words and 
longer ones up to 13,000. Serials of three and 
four parts. Short shorts of 1200 words. Rate, 
2 cents a word on acceptance, except for contest 
stories, where the ante is raised considerably. 
Watch for the latest one. 

True Confessions, a Fawcett publication, Faw- 
cett Building, Greenwich, Conn. Hazel L. Berge, 
Editor. Shorts up to 4500 words and serials up 
to 15,000 words. This magazine also uses articles 
of a type which should be read before an attempt 
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They cover divorce, love 
Rate here, 1%/2c a word 
check in around 


is made to send one in. 
and marriage problems. 
on acceptance, which means a 
ten days or so. 

a Fawcett publication, Faw- 
Same _ require- 


Romantic Stories, 
cett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 
ments, practically, as above, says Beatrice Lubitz, 
Editor, except that short shorts of 1000 to 1500 
words are also used. Rate, 1 to 1¥2c on accept- 
ance. 

Secrets, a Periodical House publication, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. A. A. Wyn, Editor 
and Publisher. All stories here are complete. The 
first issue contains 7 shorts and several depart- 
ments such as “For Beauty’s Sake” and “This 


WRITER’S DIGEST 





Month In Movieland.” Rate (do not know, as 
publisher has made no statement to me as yet, 
But the firm is O. K. ). ; 

Romance Guide, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Ann Montgomery, Asso. 
ciate Editor. Real life stories with a heart throb, 
of love, romance and marriage, pointing a lesson 
without being too saccharine. 3500 to 8000 words, 
rate 2c a word on acceptance. Overstocked! 

Scarlet Confessions, 1008 West York Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Wide latitude in real life stor. 
ies of sex problems and domestic triangles. Young 
love. 3000 to 8000 words. Rate (do not know, 
no statement. This firm is paying current bills to 
authors. Magazines at this address owe some past 
due bills to authors.). 
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Reading For Writers 


By Tom Stix 








OST of the books here in review this 
month are not the bie novels of the 
month or the like. They come nearer 

to the classification of books by people who 
have done something written 
about it. 

I offer this in the spirit of “go thou and 
do likewise.” I don’t mean that you should 
all be great public health doctors, or ex- 


and _ have 


plorers or generals. It doesn’t seem to me to 
be desperately important whether your job 
happens to be that of a waitress in a cafe- 
teria or a pearl diver in the south seas. It is 
all exciting and interesting. Selling it is just 
a question of your viewpoint and how you 
write it up. 
THE BEST OF ART YOUNG 

Vanguard Press—$3.00 

There has been no book in recent years 
that I know of that has a more misleading 
title—rather this book should been 
called “The Best of America.” 

“The Best of Art Young” is a picture hook. 
It has a foreward by Art Young and an in- 
the pic- 
illustra- 
at least 


have 


troduction by Heywood Broun. But 
tures are the thing. There are 187 
tions, which means that there are 
187 ideas for novels, histories or biographies, 
not just bare outlines either, but characters 
and families, even into the third or fourth 
generation. A line as deft as a Hogarth and 


a soul as compassionate as Lincoln’s. 

Are you deeply religious? Turn to page 
177 and look at the picture headed “Reward 
for Information Leading to the Appreher- 
sion of Jesus Christ.” I know of nothing i 
the Bible more stirring. 

Do you remember Upton Sinclair’s grea 
work, “Boston,” the story of the Sacco-Var 
zetti case? It was a two-volume book and: 
great book, but somehow or other on page 
139 of “The Best of Art Young,’ under th 
title “Still the Same Massachusetts” you wi 
find not only the whole Sacco-Vanzetti cas 
but the witch-burning of the eighteent 
century. 

If you would like to write for one of the 
confession magazines, turn to page 127- 
“Mother, when you were a girl, didn’t yo 
find it a bore to be 2 Would yo! 
like to write a book on unemployment—tus 
to page 123; or perhaps you would liket 


virgin?” 


write the great anti-war novel, then tum? 
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page 97. Page 36 portrays the galley, dec: 
cated to those States where child labor is st 
in force. If you want to write anothe 
“Studs Lonigan,” it is all there on page 2 

“The Best of Art Young” is the work ¢ 
a profligate, of a man of so many ideas, # 
much idealism, so much truth and genult 
ereatness, that he can afford to squane 
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THE BIBLE AS LIVING LITERATURE 
ERNEST S. “eg 
? Schuster—$3. 


EDITED B BY 
Simon & 


You just can’t review the Bible, but here’s 
an edition that is so beautifully made, that 
is so simply edited that it does exactly what 
The prose is in the form 
of prose, the v: as verse, the drama in 
the form of drama. The genealogies have 
been omitted. This book will do much to 
increase the reading and appreciation of the 
Bible as living literature. Have you ever 
tried the Bible as a source book for plots? 


it promises to do. 
— 


WESTWARD BOUND IN 

THE SCHOONER YANKEE 
By CapTaIN AND Mrs. IRvING JOHNSON 
W. W. Norton—$3.00 


I think I myself apology about 
this book. I don’t like travel books; I don’t 
like “J Did It” and I started 
“Westward Bound In The Schooner Yan- 
that spirit which lasted all 
seven. The book is simply 
around the world in a 
all-amateur with a 
(Don’t get the wrong idea 


owe an 


sort of books. 
kee” in exactly 
the way to page 
a story of a trip 
schooner with an 
professional cook. 


crew, 


—he wasn’t a famous chef.) 


The Johnsons were crazy about. sailing 
and wanted to go around the world. They 
went out and got themselves a boat, invited 


seemed to qualify to, share in 
the expenses, and went around the world. 

Mrs. Johnson, who I take it has written 
most of this book, is a fine example of how 
simply, unpretentiously 
if you only have 
an old paper saga ficht 
around the corner is of importance 
than a plague in China, and from th: at same 
point of view I you that Pitcairn 
Island in 1936 is more exciting and more 
romantic than a story of the days of Captain 
Blye who commanded os Bounty. 


people who 


can write 
There’s 


how you 
something to say. 
news that a dog 


more 


assure 


You won’t get a cuide for writing out of 
“Westward Bound.” read it care- 
elie you can’t open it and not read 

carefully- high adventure is pretty likely 


If you 


fo call you. If you follow, anything may 
happen, 
There’s a lovely quotation from O. Henry 
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which, it seems to me, is very apt: 


“Suppose you should be walking down Broad- 
way after dinner, with ten minutes alloted to the 
consummation of your cigar while you are choos- 
ing between a diverting tragedy and something 
serious in the way of vaudeville. Suddenly a hand 
is laid upon your arm. You turn to look into the 
thrilling eyes of a beautiful woman, wonderful in 
diamonds and Russian sables. She thrusts hur- 
riedly into your hand an extremely hot buttered 
roll, flashes out a tiny pair of scissors, snips off 
the second button of your overcoat, meaningly 
ejaculates the one word, ‘parallelogram!’ and 
swiftly flies down a cross street, looking back fear- 
fully over her shoulder.” 


If you will follow that glamorous lady, 
then and only then will you know what I 
am talking about. 

(And if you don’t, and here I go tip- 
ping Dick Abbott’s mitt if he comments on 
the shorts submitted to the DicEest 
contest, you have all the difference between 
an incident and a story. 


short 


AN AMERICAN DOCTOR’S ODYSSEY 
By Victor HEIsSER 
W. Norton—$3.50 


Sterne who said, “I pity the man 
Yam to Beersheba and say 
and so is all the 
who cannot cultivate the 
That’s the keynote of Victor 
What’s this business of being 


It was 
who can go from I] 
it is all barren, and so it is, 
world to him 
fruit it offers.” 

C iser’s book. 

a doctor, 
What’s worse than being a public health 
doctor? Or what’s better ? 

Victor Heiser sets down what he 
has done from the day, when in the latter 
part of May, 1889, he went out to the barn 
to look after the live stock and never came 
back. He was caught in the Johnstown Flood. 


His parents were lost. He was miraculously 


colds, and measles and neurotics. 


simply 


saved. 

There is simplicity and dignity about “An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey.” I should like 
to quote one line: “I set myself the goal of 
trying to save fifty thousand lives a year.” 
You don’t do that by doctoring colds and 
measles. You go in for the black spots of 
the world. You find yourself face-to-face 
with the black plague, and you find cholera 
and hookworm. You find big men and little. 
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It’s the only book I have ever read that 
just reading the names in the index would 
give you a thrill. The trouble he has seen! 
The men he has met! It is like a who’s who 
of history. It’s as though you could turn 
the pages of the telephone book and know 
what’s behind the names and numbers. 

I don’t know how Dr. Heiser wrote this 
book. Except for the actual checking of 
data, I imagine it was comparatively easy. 
He had so much to say. But so may all of 
us, even those with the humblest calling, even 
we look on our jobs from a fresh light. 


PORTRAITS AND SELF-PORTRAITS 
COLLECTED AND ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGES 


SCHREIBER 
Houghton-Mifflin—$2.75 


You can’t enjoy the game without a score- 
card. It seems to me that it ought to be 
helpful to anybody who wants to write to 
know not only who is writing but what they 
look like, and vaguely what they think of 
themselves, and what they have done and 
how they have done it. 

Here are portraits of about forty authors, 
and personal sketches running anywhere 
from a few lines to three or four pages. It 
is perhaps a glorified who’s who. An amaz- 
ing number of these authors have written of 
themselves in the third person. 

You will find Sinclair Lewis, for example, 
has in a few words given the complete philo- 
sophy of his life: 


“TI read in the public prints that the man Lewis, 
as Wodehouse would call him, is a raving re- 
former, an embittered satirist, a realist dreary as 
cold gravy and a bustling journalist. I don’t know. 
Maybe, the critics ought to know— it’s their job. 
True, these categories are mutually contradictory, 
but the same critics can undoubtedly explain a 
little matter like that. Only, I should have 
thought Brother Lewis was essentially a story- 
teller—just as naive, excited, unself-conscious as 
the Arab story-teller beside the caravan fires seven 
hundred years ago... .” 


Hendrick van Loon does his simply in 
about one hundred words, adding “for fur- 
ther detail, read the career of Ty] Eulen- 
spiegel.” 


Mr. Schreiber, it seems to me, is to be 


congratulated upon achieving the impossible 
—creating a book that will look attractive 
on the library table and at the same time 
be fun to read. 


ENJOYMENT OF LAUGHTER 
By Max EASTMAN 
Simon & Schuster—$3.75 


There was a time many years ago when 
all you had to do in writing about a char. 
acter was to say that Joe was terribly funny, 
or that Marjorie was the cleverest girl. Those 
were the easy days for the author. To prove 
a girl was beautiful you just said so. But 
those days seem to be gone, and a very good 
thing, too. If one of your characters is a 
wit, you must write his dialogue that way, 
and leave the question of how good a wit 
he is up to your readers. 

Max Eastman has written a book on “The 
Enjoyment of Laughter,’ which is, I think, 
the best analysis I have ever read. He says 
that to enjoy humor and to laugh you must 
be “in fun.” “In fun” is a state of being, 
apparently. The book starts off by saying 
that it was not made to make you laugh, but 
it succeeds very well in spite of itself in 
keeping you “in fun.” Besides that there is 
an analysis of jokes, what makes them funny, 
why they are funny and just what appeal. 
If you think this is likely to be laborious 
you are wrong. You will find also an analysis 
of what the famous funny people of our day 
think of the psychology of humor—Charlie 
Chaplin, James Thurber, Will Cuppy, Wil 
Rogers, W. C. Fields, Harpo Marx, and s0 
on, all good. 


DEATH IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


By Warp GREENE 
Stackpole Sons—$2.50 


I suppose the title should have the ap 
pendage—“not a detective story, on page 
286 you will not discover whe committed 
the crime.” The crime just happens. It # 
not the story of a murder particularly, or of 
a prosecuting attorney or of a cop, or of a 
young girl raped and murdered. It’s the 
story of a very definite segment of our civil- 
ization. 


Ward Greene has written a novel of the 
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South, which may insure his living North 
of the Mason-Dixon Line. He knows the 
South, too, but just at the moment when 
you are perfectly certain that there can be 
n0 justice in the South you are reminded 
of the magnificent justice of Massachusetts 
and of Sacco and Vanzetti; you are re- 
minded of California justice, of Jersey jus- 
tice and you will sit there in a cold sweat 
and feel unclean. 

Strangely enough there is no hero, no 
heroine, no villain. A young and reasonably 
attractive girl is found raped and murdered. 

Just how people like Ward Greene get the 
time to write such books I don’t know—he 
is one of the busiest syndicate editors in 
New York. Here is a man who for a half 
dozen years has done about two full-time jobs 
and written four fine novels and best of all 
certainly is “Death In The Deep South.” 


A WORLD I NEVER MADE 

By James T. FARRELL 

Vanguard Press—$2.50 

James T. Farrell is a professional writer 
in the same way that Jack Dempsey was a 
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professional fighter. They both come out of 
their corners swinging. 

There is a strength and virility and deft- 
ness to Farrell’s books that you just don’t 
find in the ordinary book. If “Ulysses” and 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lovers” shocked you, 
don’t read “A World I Never Made.” You 
will think that in the first two you had been 
reading the Bobsey Twins. If there are any 
four-letter words that Mr. Farrell has 
omitted, an army education has been wasted 
on me—-I didn’t catch them. But don’t think 
that they have just been tossed into Mr. 
Farrell’s book to make it a dirty book, which 
emphatically it is not. The only difference 
between Mr. Farrell’s use of what we some- 
times say but generally regard as unprint- 
able, and the ordinary use of them in the 
modern novel is, that most novelists use these 
words at moments of great crisis to prove a 
point. Mr. Farrell’s characters use them in 
their everyday speech in exactly the same 
way that you are likely to hear them if you 
go around a bit. 

Mr. Farrell has written a slice of life of a 
family in Chicago. The characters are full 

















ONE MAN'S JOB--- 











Every manuscript that is sent to my office automatically gets my PERSONAL attention. 
I believe that when a writer pays for my help, he is entitled to the benefit of my years 
of experience as a critic and teacher. I do not feel that it is fair to turn ANY writer’s 
work over to assistants, clerks or “digest”? makers. 


It is never necessary to mark your manuscript “Attention: Mr. Thomas” or “Personal” 
in order to get it past assistants. You know in advance that it will be read only by me. 


How can one man promise to do this? The answer is simple. I undertake no more 
work that one man can conscientiously handle. I limit the number of collaborations I 
accept. At no time in the past, and never in the future, will I permit my business to 
expand to the point where I become an office manager, not a critic. 


That is why I am able to return your manuscripts promptly with an accurate and exact 
analysis of your work. For: 


I take the time to be specific. I mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus 
showing you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where 
your work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your treatment, your construction. 
Finally, I find your markets. 


Send me one of your stories. I will return it to you with the most careful, ana- 
lytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism you have ever received. 
Write for my Booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories .. . FREE. Introductory 

ffer. One Dollar per thousand words (Minimum Fee, $2.00). With your first 
story send along an extra one—same word length or fess—and I will give the 
second story the same careful criticism as the first... . FREE. 


2067 BRoapbwAay WARD THOMAS _ new york. n. y. 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 


H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President. 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well as 
to the free lance fraternity, to protect the 
good name of writers with radio continuity edi- 
tors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are three books we sell on a 10-day 
100% money-back guarantee that will help you 
write and sell radio scripts. There are over 
700 radio stations buying radio continuity from 
free lance writers at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 


by Pater BERG. ccccccccvccsvcvevens $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine. ........secccecs $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 

by Peter Dixon ........+.+0+. rrerer 
1936 RADIO LOG BOOK ........ccccccscccees 15c¢ 


Names, addresses of 2 all radio stations 
Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 














SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the litor and Publisher hpi? 1re Syndicate section. 
This lists idress nd e 1 

every kr 
of all kinc rtir at 
Covers also the list of current ci 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid 
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Book Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




























































length portraits without a detail missing, 
You find such beauty, such genuine devotion, 
that you stand in complete awe looking at 
picture done by a master, of a scene that 
you recognize as true but wish did not exist, 
Mr. Farrell has an eye for pictures, a mind 
for research. His locations are accurate, For 
the fun of the thing, I looked up the base. 
ball players to whom he made reference, 
There is not a mistake. In fact, I suspect 
that with a little more research on my part 
I could have identified the ball game that he 
described. There is not a floor plan of the 
flats which anybody can 
miss the exact arrangement of every room. 
And, as in life, there is no conclusion. As 
you turn the last page you sit and wonder 
what has happened to Danny O’Neill who 
was six years old in 1911. 
The title, of course, is taken from “Last 
Poems” by A. E. Housman, “I, a stranger 
and afraid, in a world I never made.” 


(apartments) in 


The Time Has Come 


Do you have a complaint against a bock 
publishing house for 

if -so, 
in chronologica 

Some of the book publishing houses that 
can well afford to hire one or more add 
tional readers art little Jax in their 
treatment of novelists. 

Every complaint treated confide nti ally. V 
guarantee to writer’s name. 
Through every means of persuas 


slow report? 
write us stating facts concisely and 


l order. 


> vetting a 


div ulge no 
ion open to 
us, we will vigorously request those publisher 
volume of com: 


about whom we receive 


plaints to hire additional editorial readers. 
More money than has ever been made out 
of a single book in a year’s time is now being 
made by Macmillan Co. with their first novel 
“Gone With The It is more of an 
industry than a book in the jobs it has cre 
manufac- 


Wind.”’ 


ated for printers, binders, paper 
turers, and book salesmen. 

Another potential “Gone With The Wind’ 
may be deflected to some other publisher 
(and we hope it will) as a result of publica- 
tion of just complaints on slow reports from 
book publishing houses. We also invite letters 
from writers who received prompt repors 
and courteous treatment. Address M. L 
Price, care Writer’s Digest. 
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Sirs: 
We would appreciate it if you would again call 


the attention of your readers to this market for 
original first-run short short stories, 1,000 to 1,500 
words in length, to be published in newspapers. 
Sincerely, 
Frances RULE, Fiction Editor, 
United Feature Syndicate, 
220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

A new writer’s club, an outgrowth of the old 
Press Club in New York City is under way at the 
Hotel Dixie. Henry Caron is head of the Organ- 
ization Committee. Membership dues are $18 to 
$24 a year. Out of town memberships $5 a year. 


Newspapermen, editors, free lancers and other 
professionals. Men only. Newspapermen _pre- 
dominate. Not ritzy but an OK crowd of boys 


who know their way around. “Star gazers barred ; 
only regular galley slaves allowed inside the en- 
closure,” writes one of the members. 


Sir: 

Through the medium of the Forum I became 
acquainted with the Frederick B. Ingram Pro- 
ductions of Rock Island Illinois. After several 
futile atetmps, I managed to write a play which 
Mr. Ingram published. That was two years ago. 
Since that time I have come in contact with many 
play producers and each contact caused me to 
marvel more and more at the Ingram outfit, for 
amazing as it may seem, Ingram’s attitude to- 
ward writers is based on the philosophy that 
writers, after all, are human beings who live and 
sense emotions just as publishers, mechanics do. 

Through every phase of my association with 
Ingram’s, both in acceptance and rejection, they 
have been most thoughtful and courteous in 
their attitude. In this matter I speak also fo 
several friends who have had contacts with the 
Ingram people. There are so few play publishers 
who act as though writers were human, that I 
think we should publicly acknowledge those few 
God-sent creatures who do acquire the philosophy 
of the Golden Rule. 

Percy Wentworth, 
338 Pine Ave., Garwood, N. J. 


Baltimore and Washing- 
ton Market Letter 


By GALEN WEsSTWICK 





- a personal check of the editorial needs of 

Washington and Baltimore markets, I found 
no sale for general fiction, but good prospects for 
certain types of specialized fiction. In the trade 
and class field, editors seemed particularly anxious 
for good writing, both fiction and non-fiction, and 
good photos. Conditions are improving for many 
magazines, wordage rates are rising, and maga- 
zines that have not heretofore paid for material 
have just begun, or are about to begin doing so. 
The photo agencies have raised their rate to five 
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FACT DETECTIVE 
STORIES 


offer 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY TO 
NEW WRITERS and REPORTERS 


EARN as you LEARN 


| sold $1,000 worth in November. 
Market wide open. 


Write me immediately and I'll get 
you on the way to an income or it 
won't take a penny out of your pocket. 


JACK HEIL 


325 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

















Print Your Work 
10c a Thousand Copies! 











Complete. 
Warranted 






Material 
Workmanship 










S YNDICATE your 

writings to the news- 
papers and magazines . P 
issue house organs for local 
firms . . . produce publicity 
. . . political material .. . 
print the advertising matter 
for a literary service .. . 
or other homework business of your own! 


Grasp the 
1,001 profit opportunities awaiting any writer through 
owning a dependable letter duplicator! 

PRINT-O-PRESS—amazing new Typeless Stencil Printer 


use—equals wor $200.00 equipment. 


anyone can 








Precision built. Full 8%x11” printing. True ro action, 
Portable; cleanly; fast. Prints colors—many exclusive 
features 

Details of fourfold profits on requ Special Introduc- 
tory Price subject to advance. Rush only $9.95 today for 


yours complete. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. 165 Silverton, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 
and CRITICISM 


In Fiction, 
Poetry, and 
Radio Writing 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Author of “How To Revise Your Own Poems” 
Contributor to The New Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest, C. S. 
Monitor, Saturday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, ° enry & 
O'Brien’s Best Short Stories, The Writer, The Writer’s Digest, etc. 


6413 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed, 50c 
per 1000 words with minor corrections. Plain 
copying 40c per 1000 words. Poetry 1c per 
line. Books 30c per 1000 words. Twelve years’ 
experience as Authors’ typist. Give me a trial. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th St#., Olean, N. Y. 




















Have your manuscript typed and me- 
chanical corrections made by a com- 
mercial teacher. Carbon included. 


40c per 1000 words. 
FRANCES M. ALLENDER 


Bridgeport, Illinois 


! 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


I ENJOY TYPING MANUSCRIPTS, and take an in- 
terest in such work, doing it accurately and neatly. 
For this reason I usually get repeat orders. 35c a 
thousand words, including carbon and return postage. 
Discount on 10,000 words and over. 


JOHN W. GOLD 
341 E. Okmulgee St. Muskogee, Oklahoma 

















— 
~ 


Let me type your story 


40c Per Thousand Words 


Minor Corrections. Deposit. 


WM. KRAMER 








708 4th St., 








Sioux City, Ia. 


UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 











Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45 New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





DIcEST 


dollars per photo, so the writer of illustrated 
articles who sends prints may expect more cop. 
sideration and higher rates. 

An interesting aspect of market research is the 
prestige of Writer’s Dicest among the publica. 
tion executives. The editor of every worth-while 
market I visited was glad to furnish personally any 
information that would be useful to readers of 
the Dicest. I have omitted all markets not buy. 
ing or markets that didn’t look kosher to me. 


Newspapers 
Baltimore Sunday Sun, Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Mark S. Watson, Editor. No fiction. Well written 
factual articles on subjects of local and current 
interest to Baltimore and Maryland. Must be 
illustrated with photos. Low rates. 


Newspaper Syndicates 

Ullman Feature Service, Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The usual illustrated magazine sec- 
tion article. From $10 per article. 

WBAL, 45 West Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
This station originates many programs but is well 
equipped to furnish its own script. The con 
tinuity department has four full time radio script 
writers. However, the program director, Mr. 
Gustav Klemm is himself a composer and fiction 
writer, and a reader of the Wrirter’s Dicest. 
Having the writer’s viewpoint, he reads all script 
carefully and will buy anything outstanding that 
he can It would not be good business for 
him to buy ordinary material when he has a staff 
adequate to filling his ordinary needs. 

WRC, Washington, D. C. Mr. Berkely wants 
well done one act scripts to run about fifteen 
minutes. Could use series in which each episode 
would be complete in itself. Should be slanted for 
the slick type audience. Plots similar to Satevepost, 


Romance, mystery with- 


use, 


American Magazine, etc. 
out horror, etc. Possibility of script about boy and 
girl singers. Script for this market must be well 
written, natural and free from strain or slow 
spots. Writer must know the possibilities and 
limitations of pure sound dramatics. Stage script 
will not do here. 


Because the general *eadquarters of the gov 
ernment is situated at Washington, this city is the 
home of several service publications. There is at 
present a definite demand for certain kinds of 
material and the editors are in a position to buy. 
To situate themselves better for buying material, 
the editors of the Coast Artillery Journal, the 
Infantry Journal, and the Cavalry Journal have 
joined forces as the Affiliated Service Magaznes. 
As their circulations do not overlap, they duplicate 
such material as may be interesting to the readers 
of all three magazines. Thus, a story sent to one 
of these publications might be used by one, two, 
or all three of them and would be paid for at 
cordingly. As the needs of these magazines differ 





in some respect, they will be listed separately. 
The Coast Artillery Journal. Issued every other 
month. 75c a copy, $4.00 a year. 1115 17th 
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Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The organ of 
the U. S. Coast Artillery Association. Major Aaron 
Bradshaw, Coast Artillery Corps, Editor. Good 
amy fiction up to four thousand words. Short 
shorts and human interest stories. Articles on 
the Coast Artillery Corps, national defense, and 
kindred subjects. Photos of military interest. 
From %4c to 2c per word and $3 to $5 per 
photo on publication. 


The Infantry Journal, 1115 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Issued every other month. 
7jc a copy, $3 a year. Journal of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association. Colonel E. F. Harding, In- 
fantry, Editor. Good army fiction up to four 
thousand words. Articles on infantry tactics, mili- 
tary training and other military matters. Short 
shorts and human interest stories. Photos. %4c 
to 4c per word on publication. 


The Cavalry Journal, 1624 H. Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Captain Charles S. Miller, Cavalry, 
Editor. Issued every other month. 50c a copy, 
$3 a year. Organ of the U. S. Cavalry Associa- 
tion. Military and horse fiction and articles from 
one thousand to five thousand words in length. 
Photos on military or horse subjects. ec per word 
and space rates for photos on publication. 

Army and Navy Register, 511 11th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. All material on assignment. 


Army Ordnance, 704 17th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The circulation of this publication 
is 90% civilian, so material is not as limited as 
for the preceding magazines, but should have a 
service or national defense tie-up or slant. Arti- 
cles on general military affairs, military history, 
etc. Can be controversial but must not deal in 


personalities. Photos. $4.00 per thousand words 
on publication. Photos should be priced by 
sender. 


American Military Engineer, 704 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Col. W. P. Wooten, 
Retired, Editor. Issued every other month. 75c 
a copy, $4.50 a year. Organ of the Society of 
Military Engineers. Material should be profes- 
sional in scope, but not too technical nor too lim- 
ited. Anything good in the national defense line 
is acceptable, although most of their material is 
written on order. No fiction. Photos. $2.50 per 
thousand words. Space rates for photos. 


The American Foreign Service Journal, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. Organ of the 
American Foreign Service Association. Mr. Her- 
bert S. Bursley is the present editor, but he is 
Soon to go abroad. His successor who will put 
out the March issue will be Mr. George H. Butler. 
Uses fiction and fact pertinent to the foreign serv- 
we. Travel articles. $5 to $25 per article, on 
acceptance. 


American Automobile Association, 704 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Ordinarily buys 
travel material from the Eastern portion of the 
- S. for its travel magazine, but the editor, Miss 
F, Kay Bushman says that she wishes to see no 
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FREE! 














study, practice and teachin 


critic, lecturer, author and as a member of important 
literary organizations . 


Book Lea 


gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and under- 
standing to his students in a vivid inspiring way. His 
rich experience, seasoned judgment and rare teachin 
ability are all available to you through this unusu 

home study course... 


Send Today for 
This Booklet 


It will show you how to begin that story you have 
been longing to write. Your fife holds laughs, tears, 
thrills—germs of stories that only you can write. This 
little treatise by Dr. Burton on ‘“‘How to Begin a 
Story’’ will be of real help to you. 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 
of English, Drama and 
Writing. He has taught at five great Universities. He 
has also won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary 


. Pulitzer Prize Committee 
(for 17 years), National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
e of America and others. 


Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest 


] 
ii Creative Waiting 
This complete, practical, up-to- 
date course includes the Short 
Story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 
personal criticism of all your les- 


sons, including eight of your short 
stories. 


RESULTS COUNT! 

“TI write to tell you that I have 
scored again! My short-short sold 
on its first trip! Have just re- 
ceived from “a Progress a 
check for $40.00’ — Roth Wells 








You may have an aptitude for writing that—properly 
developed and trained—would enable you to make 
money in this fascinating work. Why not get the im- 


to know about your natural aptitude and present writ- 
ing ability. 


criticism my work has ever had’’—‘‘you hit on 


man will call. 





(Pen Name). Harry M. Savage 
writes: “‘Last week I received my 
check for $115.00 for my story, 
‘The Dance of Death.’ ” 


Try Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


DR. BURTON 


vartial, frank opinion of an experienced critic? Dr. 
urton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really want 


‘**Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’”” — ‘“‘the best 
my weaknesses,” are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test. 


Send coupon now . . . no obligation, no sales- 





=. Mail. This: Coupon NOW E= 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
102-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send “‘How to Begin a Story,’’ Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing, without obligating me in any way. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





SONGWRITERS 





write today for your FREE COPY 
of 24-page instructive booklet, which 
contains a wealth of information 
that will really help you. 

Send your song-poems for free ex- 
amination and criticism. Prompt re- 
port and safe handling guaranteed. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, inc. 
Crim Bldg., Dept. A, Salem, Indiana 














Song Poems Wanted! 


To be set to music. Collaboration with a well known 
and thoroughly trained composer. Send your poems for 
free criticism and suggestions. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
Bachelor of Music 
4153-M South Van Ness Los Angeles, 


Calis 


air. 











SE N D oem s ry vu S! 
POEMS 
Our piano parts published by large U. S. publishers. w wrk 
guaranteed in neatness, corre “ad and | n 
completion. 








Our songs have been played by the 
other famous organizations, broadcast 
artists. Poems examined free. Three lessons on g-poer 
writing, 25c postpaid. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “‘WD,’ Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITING, 


or compose melodies, 


BrA| 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and information on current market requirements. If you write poems 
SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 4 Studio Building Portland, Ore. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my 
the way 
ally that 


creative rewri 
to success tor 
they are se 
professionally prepared 
give your story new life, 
you typed and with car 
thousand words. Books, 60 cen 


EDITH M. NAILL - - 








isand wi 





Edgerton, Missouri 




















Publishers Are Your Best Advisers 


Almost daily we receive MSS not ‘‘down our 
street,’ but showing great promise on the part of 
the authors. 

Therefore, we have established a new department 

—an authors’ service department, in which our regu- 
lar editors give competent critical and advisory help 
to authors. 

Unlike many authors’ services, we welcome non- 
fiction material, and virtually every form of literary 
work that can be either printed or broadcast. 

Don’t send us your MSS until you have writ- 
ten for our folder describing methods and terms. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 
Publishers 
AZTEC BUILDING SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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verse, not necessarily inspirational. Use short fea- 
tures with photos. Good rates an acceptance. 
Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. Richard W. _ Westwood, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly, 35c a copy; $3.00 
a yeal Informative articles of permanent worth 
for ple possessing more than a | interest and 
knowl in the subject. Must be authentic. 
Must be illustrated. Has rot ivure section con- 
taining many full-page spreads of related pictures 
on same subject. Read the and query 


the editor. Occasional 





iaterial must 





be good to be acce} ted here lots of 
od competition. Report within three days. le 
to 2c per word. $3.00 per photo. 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M 
Streets, N. oe Washin ton, dD. Cc Mr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Editor. Organ of the National Geo- 

raphic Society. Issued monthly. ‘The ideal 
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beginning of the article 
impression of the 


to produce, and 


people he describes. The 
should create a definite 
effect the author wishes 
succeeding paragraph should strengthen and deep- 
en that effect.” Lengths run from two thousand 
thousand five hundred Articles 

accompanied by from twenty-five to 
articles 


single 
each 


to seven words. 
should be 
one hundred photos, though 
are bought without illustrations, but photos must 
be available From $50 to $500 per 
article, depending upon the interest in the sub- 
ject, the excellence of the photos, and the literary 


occasional 


elsewhere. 


quality of the text. 


Public Utilities Fortnightly, Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Henry C. Spurr, Editor. Is- 
sued fortnightly, 75c a copy, $15.00 a year. “This 


magazine is an open forum for the free expression 
concerning public utility regulation 
It is not the mouthpiece of any 
under the editorial 


of opinion 
and allied topics. 
group or faction; it is not 
supervision of, nor does it bear the endorsement 
association. The editors 
do not assume for the opinions ex- 
pressed by its contributors.” This is the 
ment carried on the title page of this magazine, 
and the editor told me that no subject was too 
controversial as long as it avoided personalities. 
The circulation is among utility executives, legis- 
lators, politicians and others interested in utility 
operation and regulation. MS of 2000 to 3500 
words on all matters dealing with regulation, oper- 
ation, and ownership of various types of public 
utilities. No technical material. Also use artistic 
photos or etchings of power developments. One 


of, any organization or 
responsibility 


state- 


to two cents per word, on acceptance. 


Trade Publications 
Broadcasting Magazine, 1346 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Sol Taishoff, Editor. Success 
stories of radio advertisers. Photos. 25c an inch, 
on publication. 
The Con trucior, l N. WY. 


329 E Street, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Buys only exceptionally good arti- 
cles of interest to the general contractor. Must 
have liftable ideas. Photos. 1c per word; $3.00 


per photo after publication. 

Machinists’ 
Place, N. W., 
for material. 

Meat, The Idea Magazine for Meat Packers and 
Related Manufacturers. The Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Monthly. Free controlled circu- 
lation audited. Mr. Curran DeBruler, Editor. 
Goes to the seven chief executives of every meat 
packing establishment in the U. S. The editor 
wants good liftable ideas for meat packers. At 
Present he carries very little news, but he tells me 
that if he could assemble a staff of capable corre- 
spondents over the country to dig up items for 
him, he would increase his news service. It would 
be well for competent business writers in all meat 
packing centers to write to this magazine. A very 
worth while might result. Photos. 
Good rates, 


Journal, 815 Mt. Vernon 
D. C. Does not pay 


Monthly 
Washington, 


connection 


JANUARY, 
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Just Published 





Eiow to write 
ceuneh pansenrked 
photoplays 


business is 
handling screen stories and writing 
photoplays. 


— told by a man whose 


Here is the live, authoritative, practical manual of 
talking-picture writing, as it is done in Hollywood 
today, for which you have been waiting. 
With plenty of illustrative material from actual 
ripts and from pictures that you have seen, the 
book tells plainly how to utilize sound camera tech- 
nique and build. stories in accepted screen-writing 
forms, and what the best channels for marketing 
photoplays are. 


The New Technique 
of Screen Writing 


By Tamar Lane, Editor, Scenarist, Executive, in 
Association with RKO, Universal, First National, 
Pathe, Paramount, Selznick, and other studios. 


342 Pages, 6x9, $3.00 


Places in the hands of serious writers the first ade- 
quate, comprehensive treatment of screen writing 
that has appeared since the talking picture made 
its advent. Combines many chapters on visualiza- 
tion and development of stories in forms which 
the studios are using today, with helpful supple- 
mentary information that applies to screen 
writers’ problems. 
Special Features 

—complete specimen scripts of (1) original screen story, (2) 


treatment or adaptation, (3) shooting continuity, each on 
pictures that have been produced. 

—authoritative facts on actual marketing situation on film 
plays. 

sound and camera effects 


—dictionary of studio 


and their use. 


terms ; 


—address lists of story agents and studios. 
—chapter on dialogue. 


routine, current demands, 


protection, etc., etc. 


—studio story department 
remuneration, story don’ts, 


See this book 10 days on approval 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Lane’s The New Technique of Screen Writing, 
for 10 days’ exz amination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
3 s few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We 
pay po Stage on orders accor remittance.) 
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COMMONSENSE ——; 
min aner GRAMMAR 


Janet Rankin Aiken 
Perhaps grammar bores you. Here is a gram- 
mar that reads like a breeze, and really shows 


you how plain English is put together. $2.00. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 




























WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries andarticlestohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only a yearly. Latest —- 20 
cents—none free. Order yours N and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 2 


neatly and promptly to meet editors’ requirements. ¢ 
40c per 1 words. Poetry, Ic per line. Punctua- ( 
tion and minor grammati errors corrected free. 
Carbon copy and extra outside pages free. 20% dis- 
count on book lengths. 


MAGDALENE MATHIEU 





i a tid 


» 
j 
» 
; 
» 


Dept. E, 231 E. Huron St. Chicago, Ill. ( 
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Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and mailed flat. 
First copy on Hammermill 20-lb. bond. 40c per 1,000 words, 
discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry lc per line. In- 
quiries invited. 

260 Glenn Avenue 
RONALD F. KEELER BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 

























MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
= 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed 
Write for special rates on ook lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 








































MIND POWER, 





A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man's control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, ‘The Secret Heritage.’ It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe S.N.Z. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization” 





Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’S DIGEST 





introduction when writing advertisers. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is mug, 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical roducers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men ‘oughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word, 
Using a box number counts the same as five words 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the February issue on or before January 16, Rate 
7 cents the word. 

We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an ad. 
vertiser in our “personal” department to please get in 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 











$50 PRIZE for best one-act American folk play. Con- 
test closes February 15. rite Lealon Jones, 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., for explan- 
atory pamphlet. 





FREE MEMBERSHIP in Book Club. No dues. No 
ees. Writers’ Circle, Room 439, 30 Church, New 
York City. 





SHORT CUT TO SELLING. Contact NEW MAG. 
= Particulars 25c. Universal Service, Cataldo, 
aho. 





PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.00, 
LADDER SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION!—When you require photo- 
graphs to illustrate manuscript, address illiam 
Thompson Literary and Photo Service, Saugerties, 
New York. 





WHEREVER YOU ARE—The Friendship Club, Box 
= Seattle, Washington, can help YOU. Postage= 
please. 





ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
ome pentane. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, Park- 
ville, Mo. 


FREE, AMAZING, UTTERLY NEW WAY to make 
money with your Typewriter. Stamp brings details 
quickly. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935). G. N. Alworth, 
Marion, Ohio. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low as 
25c each, booklets and pamphlets at bargain prices. 
Estimates free. Howard A. Burk and Company, 737 
N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All three for 50c, conveniently bound. 
Details FREE. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE -— Valuable advantages 
offered. Information gratis. BESNER-5, 30 Church, 
New York City. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25 
for details and Markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


BEGINNERS—Poems 








Stories 
Gene 


and_ Short published 


Sloan, 





through collaboration. Send stamp. 


Lebanon, Tennessee. 


PUBLISH YOUR MANUSCRIPTS—Send stam ed ‘lL 
velope for our new plan. Forum Co., W tehall, 
Michigan. 


UNIVEX MOVIE CAMERAS—Complete, $9.50 
paid. E. H. Olson, Beaser Ave. Road, Ashland, Wis 


WOMEN—Discouraged, lonesome, unsettled? For 
friendly inspiration write A. R., 6028 Greenway Avs 
Philadelphia, Pa. Enclose postage. 
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JOIN “NIRVANA’S HONEYMOON CLUB”—Astrolog- 
ically harmonious. Send dime, complete birthdate. 
Box 354, R. 2, Miami, Florida. 


PEN-SIZE SCALE—Weighs letters, manuscripts accu- 
rately; saves time, postage. $1.00. Marie Hochhalter, 
Normal, Illinois. 


BECOME A PUBLISHER—Enjoy multiplied profits; 
prestige. Dollar capital starts. Samples three differ- 
ent co-operative magazines; full working materials, 
only a quarter; seven different magazines, including 
Press Card (like reporters use), Fifty Cents. Pub- 
lishers, 117 West 67th Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 


FACTS FOR YOUR STORIES, articles. Research, his- 
tory, science, ethnology, literature. Prospectus free. 
George B. Wright and Associates, 610 West 142nd, 
New York, 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime and stamp. “Uni- 
form Bottom Margins” included FREE. Ga 2, 
Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 





“SCRAP BOOK OF WISDOM” containing over 200 
Wise Sayings; 50c. Money refunded unless satisfied. 
BESNER-6, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 





WRITERS SHOULD TRAVEL—‘“How To Get a Trip 
to Europe Free.” Descriptive circular FREE. 
European Travel Bureau, Isleta, Ohio. 





CONTACTS, the Clearing House for the Mentally 
Isolated, connects you with intelligent people the 
world over. 1900 members enrolled. Now in tenth 
year. Unusual books loaned free to members. Send 
3c stamp for details of unique services. Contacts, 
Box 91, Station D, New York City. 





PERSONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—$1.00. Send 
sample handwriting, giving age and sex. C., C. 
Randolph, 517 South 7th St., Tacoma, Wash. 





WANTED!—Poetry, Stories, Articles for New Maga- 
zine. Great opportunity. Box J-1. 





NEW MAGAZINE publishing prose and poems of 
unknown authors will soon appear. Write for de- 
tails. Box 306, Lynchburg, Va. 





ANN WILLIAMS—PROPHETESS. Answers 5 ques- 
tions, 25c. Birth date. rite now! 1100 Narragan- 
sett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 





HOSPITAL INFORMATION—Fifty cents. Box J-2. 





WILL PHOTOGRAPH your requirements, Phila. and 
vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 4515 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





SONG WRITERS—Price list of expert music manuscript 
services Free. Len Fleming, Song Specialist since 
1911, Wellsboro, Penna. 





CLIPPING SERVICE—Texas subjects. East Texas 
Press Service, 530 Shamrock Street, Beaumont, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Plotto by William Wallace Cook, with 
lessons, $10.00. Vernon Burr, Norwich, New York. 





COLLEGE PROFESSOR — Psychologist, personality- 
Vocational-business consultant will furnish complete, 
constructive analysis, concrete suggestions regardng 
your personal problems. Has helped thousands in 
thirty years’ contacts. Write full details (with 
photo preferred). Send $1.00. Prompt, confidential. 

oney refunded if dissatisfied. THE FRIENDLY 
PROFESSOR, Box 5832, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PLOTTO—Half price, complete with lessons $12.50. 
Box J-4, 





SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS—History, inhabitants, 
Halect, anything. Authentic. 4 questions, 50c. 

idsouth Information, 1941 Old Wauhatchie, Chatta- 
Rooga, Tennessee. 





CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST—Adjustment, marital 
and sexual problems a specialty. $1. Box J-3. 


January, 1937 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR NEXT 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
jected manuscript send it to us. Find 
out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
criticism department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. . We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 

These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and _ specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 





Up to 1000 words..............$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words............-$2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............+$3.00 
3000 to 4000 words.........++.-$4.00 


4000 to 5000 words............--$5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohle 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
































































































WRITER’s DIGEST 





‘PLOTTO™ 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing, and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; miore than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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SOFT SOAP OR SALES? 


“You’re ruthless when it comes to telling a writer just 
what’s wrong with his story, but—your methods bring 
results. . . I’m convinced that you’re a handy guy to 
have around,” says G. D. S. If you can take honest 
criticism I can help you to editorial checks. My service 
is PERSONAL. My fees are low and are returned in 
the event of a sale. SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Authors’ Representative and Play Consultant 
Room 902 17 W. 45th Street New York City 








Manuscripts Properly Prepared 


for submission by trained author’s typist and proof reader 
with 6 years’ experience. College graduate. Minor correc- 
tions, carbon. Scripts returned flat. 40c per thousand. 
Discount on MSS. over 20,000 words. I offer a practical, 
individual method of study for writers who are deficient 
in grammar. Write for information. 


RAYMOND MacKENDREE 
Woodland Drive Thomasville, Ga. 





PAYMENT ON EASY TERMS IF YOU WISH 
All manuscripts, regardless of length, are 
edited, criticized, rewritten, and personally 
marketed in 

TORONTO, CANADA 
AND 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Only Established Agency in Canada. 
McGitt Literary Bureau 

278 JARVIS ST., TORONTO, CANADA 





$90 PER YEAR, PLUS 10% COMMISSION 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS—For printing circulars, |e. 
ters, window cards, etc., with inexpensive homemag 
outiit; easy, fast; no press, type, machinery neces. 





sary. Instructions 15c. Pennebaker, Holly 
Spring, Mississippi. 
$25 PLOTTO—Like new, for $12.50. Edith Naill 


Edgerton, Missouri. 





THE FREE LANCER offers $24 in 17 prizes fo 
articles and shorts; lists magazine and newspaper 
contests; gives writing aids. Send 10c for copy, o 
25c (coin or stamps) for next four issues. The Free 
Lancer, Box 447, Narberth, Penna. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Coy. 
ington, Ky. 








PEN PALS—List for dime. CAPITOL PEN PALS, 


Ludlow, Ky. 





CHICAGO amateur short-story writers wanted to form 
practice club. Write Box J-5. 


MARIEGGS EGGLIFE FERTILIZER—Made of highest 
nutritious value, for house plants. 15-oz. pkg. 
lasts six months. Price 35c. Marieggs Egglife, 
7300 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





YOUNG MAN, 6 ft., handsome, wants work at pro 
fessional writer’s Summer camp. Time for writing 
and physical development. Box J-6. 


TROUBLED ?—Send problems to mentor. 
($1.00 donation.) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Birth date. 
Miss Huber, 2812 Guirado St, 


CASH PAID FOR AMATEUR SNAPSHOTS!—Pub- 
lishers demand thousands. Splendid money supply- 
ing them. Send for information. International 
Photos, Division 162, Hohm Building, Sixth and 
Western, Hollywood, California. 


THE ROSE BOWL OF GOOD LITERATURE, 25. 
Descriptive folder free. See display ad on page 54. 
Publisher, Box 136, Station V, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULL IN THE DOLLARS with simple “Silent-System” 

ail Order Business! Start at home, spare time, no 

canvassing. Send stamp for free details NOW. 
Service-W, 2231 McKinley, Berkeley, Calif. 


DELICIOUS tree-ripened oranges, grapefruit from 
“Magic Valley.” List free, stamp appreciated. Six 
curious cacti, $1.00. Author’s information, Lower 
Rio Grande and Mex. border, one question 25c, three 
50c. Orbert, LaFeria, Texas. 


GET YOURS NOW! Already several hundred have 
sold. Get the truth! “The first step,” by Henry 
Lees. Four pages of actual facts about writing for 
profit. Gives answers to 18 important questions. 
Ten cents (coin). Foreman, Box 933, Vallejo, Calif. 


STRONG, WELL-DEVELOPED PLOTS — Any type 
slanted to order. Shorts, 3.00. Novelettes, 5.00. 
Novels over 15,000 words, $10.00. Miller’s Service, 
Box 423, Boise, Idaho. 





HELPFUL, constructive advice on your personal prob- 
lems by Carrolton, analyst and counselor, will inspitt 
you. 2 questions, 50c. 603 W. 23rd Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 


CONTESTING SECRETS—25c 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


$25 WILLIAM WALLACE COOK PLOTTO AND KEY. 
New condition. Need cash, will sell for $10.00. Lillian 
Druger, 1021 Bryant Avenue, Bronx, New York. 





coin, Grant Contest 
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LITERARY ABILITY ?—Your handwriting tells. Am 
ysis 25c (coin). Grapho-Analyst, 2124 Porter, 
Joplin, Mo. 


WELL-DEVELOPED PLOTS—Any type. GUARAN- 
TEED. $1.00. Box J-7. 


LIST 35 non-advertising literary agents, ae oe 
Williams, 2169 Grand Blvd, Schenectady, N. ¥- 


PRESS CARDS!—For freelance writers. Like reporter 
(1937 issue.) 25¢ each. EMERY WRITERS SERV 
ICE, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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INTRODUCE — A PRICELESS NEW HEALING 
FOLDER—Samples 10c. HEALTH PROMOTION, 
1379 54th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS—GET TOGETHER—Collaborate. Sub- 
scribe to the Fifty-Fifty Magazine. $1.00 year; 
sample copy 10c. LEE ICE MUSIC CO., Publishers, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Writing Westerns; 

Modern Slang; Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; 
Do's and Don’ts; The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; 
Marks of the Amateur; Marks of the Professional; 
How to write: Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp 
Paper Love Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; 
Action Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Short Stories. 
10c each; 12 for $1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


HOW TO USE BACKGROUND AS A SOURCE OF 
IDEAS—Very unusual. Details for stamp. Empire 
= Service, P. O. Box 65, Elmhurst, L. I., New 
York. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS have a vitality that lifts their 
scripts into the salable class. “Here’s Health,” by 
Claude Neavles, shows the easy way to extra energy 
and perfect health. Only 25c! COMFORT Pub- 
lishers, 107 N. 8th, St. Louis. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20c. 
Box 0-3. 








EXTRA MONEY FROM CROSSWORD PUZZLES— 
PARTICULARS FREE! CROSSWORD MARKETS 
2c. CARROL, Box 55, Riverside, Illinois. 


YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED by widely known 
graphologist for only 25c. Your innate character- 
istics are shown in your handwriting. Let me in- 
terpret them for you. Send 25c for regular $1.00, 
strictly individual, personal analysis. Send name, 
address, age, business. Married ? PERSONAL 
SERVICE, BOX 1916, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


2500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES— inex- 
expensive. Bargain catalogue 10c. Courses 
wanted, 400 back numbers writer’s and other maga- 
zines. Also used cameras. Thos. Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
frends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details: Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


The Book Publishers 


By Aucust LENNIGER 

@ Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York, remind us that their 1936-7 Prize Novel 
Competition closes on February 1, 1937. In this 
contest, the publishers offer a $7,500 prize for 
the best novel by a citizen of the United States 
who has not published a novel in book form 
prior to January 1, 1921. This is not a first 
novel competition, and previous serialization does 
not bar entry of a book-length manuscript. Manu- 
sipts must be not less than 30,000 words, and 
preferred lengths are the full novel of 60-100,000 
words. A circular describing contest in full de- 
tl I$ yours on request by writing to the pub- 
lishers if you have something you can enter be- 
fore the closing date. (Full details of the other 
‘ontests mentioned below should be secured in 
“me way if you wish to enter these competitions. 
® School of Commerce, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., offer $1,000 for the best unpub- 
lshed book on business ethics offered before De- 
cember 31, 1937, 

— & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
— Avenues, Baltimore, Md., offer $1,000 for 
re st manuscript on a science subject received 
mor to July 1, 1937. Manuscripts should be 
about 100,000 words in length. 
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Write 


the story that editors 
can’t refuse 


It’s easy for you to sell your 
story whenit’sinteresting and 
is what the editor wants. But 


How can you tell? 
Only by learning how to 
judge the interest value of 
your Manuscript unit by 
unit. “Latent ability” to 
write never, of itself, sold a 
story. Editors buy only what 
they believe will interest 
their readers. But the editors 
and the readers do not read 
your manuscript as a whole story, nor even 
as whole scenes. They read by nuclear units. 
These units combine into scenes; the scenes 
in turn make up the whole story. 





John Gallishaw, 
author of “The 
Only Two Ways to 
Write a Story,” 
“Twenty Problems 
ofthe Fiction Writ- 
er” and “Advanced 
Problems of the 
Fiction Writer.” 


How do you know when a 
unit is interesting P 

By subjecting it to some simple tests worked out by 
John Gallishaw. The Gallishaw Method of unit 
analysis consistsof breaking down every manuscript 
into nuclear units. Scores of people with latent 
ability to write have learned to produce interesting 
fiction by the Gallishaw Method. Even established 
writers have greatly increased their ability to pro- 
duce by utilizing this famed method. 


Interesting fiction 
is the only fiction that sells 


Most of these people did not learn why they were 
receiving rejection slips until they acquired the 
ability to analyze their work unit-by-unit. They 
began, just as you may begin, by studying the 
famous Gallishaw “Case and Problem” Method. 
You, too, may learn how to anticipate in advance 
exactly the response of the editor and reader and 
how to produce units that will insure it. When 
you do, your fiction will sell. 


Send for your free copy 
of “Individualized Development” 


It brings you the story of John Gallishaw, his 
method, and its splendid results. It shows you why 
there is no such thing as a “ready-made” course in 
fiction writing. The Gallishaw Method permits an 
individualized training program, styled to fit your 
particular needs. Gallishaw-trained writers, now 
appearing in the current magazines, turned their 
latent “spark” into profitable production of inter- 
esting fiction that the editors couldn’t refuse. 
Reading this booklet was their first step toward 
selling interesting fiction. Let it be yours. Send 
for this booklet now. 
John Gallishaw’s Office, Suite 4-A, 70 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Do They Listen 
With Interest? 


HEN you tell what happened ‘‘over at Smith’s’’ this 

morning, do people listen and ask for more? If they 
do, you are blessed with the first qualification of a 
successful Public Relations Expert! 

hy not use this talent to earn an excellent living 
or to supplement your income while doing other forms 
of creative writing? Learn PUBLICITY WRITING! 


Get paid up to 5c a word for simple plotless stories 
written full or spare time! 

md a 3c stamp now, for Publicity Writing Aptitude 
Test and copy of “The News Angle,’’ giving details 
of this fascinating new, well-paid profession. 


INSTITUTE of PUBLIC RELATIONS 


COLLEGE HILL, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Have You Seen the 


HUMANITOME 


A New Kind of Thesaurus 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man 
and his life in every detail. 2200 uniquely 
complete lists and 90 schemes. An invalu- 
able aid to all who use the English language. 
A reference book which should be in every- 
one’s library. 416—7x9¥% pages, pound in 
buckram. Indexed. Postcard addressed to 
Dept. D will bring details and free chart. 
Price $5, at bookstores, or postpaid, insured, 
from 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. D. — P. O. Box 133 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 











Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published July 15th fs an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. oney 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

















““SWELL WORK--- 


You did a piece of swell work on the script, and by the 
way, the Editor of the publication to whom it was sub- 
mitted asked that he be permitted to use it at his regular 
rates. I returned the thing immediately—Congratulations!”’ 
— is but one of the letters received from our satisfied 
clients. 

Do you want to write to sell. Of course you do—every 
writer does. Je can help you to write to sell. We'll put 
into your story, the elements that are lacking to make it a 
good story. ur rates are surprisingly low. 

Reading and criticism of your script: 25¢ each thousand 
words, inimum fee, $1.00. Why not take advantage of 
our rewriting and ghosting services at special low rates. 
Salable scripts_marketed for 10% commission only ) 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS: Save time and money by sending 
us your order for the preparation of original sermons, 
speeches, lectures, etc., at a modest cost. FREE circulars 
on request. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


210 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Editorial Rooms: 708 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
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BS Mainsee is a pronounced leaning in favor of 
more solid, important, worth-while fiction 
among practically all the publishers as the new 
year opens. This doesn’t mean that the varioy 
types of light popular fiction are being dropped, 
but rather that the quality of such popular cate. 
gories as romance, mystery, western will be of 2 
higher standard, necessitated by the greater com. 
petition in the more solid books. While mos 
of the important publishers will continue to bring 
out substantial lists in these popular categories, 
they are now anxious to get popular types of 
novels which are really well written, and which 
preferably have some claim to significance. Below 
you'll find confirmation of this tendency in the 
statements of current requirements from the 
various publishers, the addresses of which are all 
New York, N. Y. 

Greystone Publications, 11 West 42nd Street, is 
a new firm entering the lists of the general trade 
book publishers. They are very much interested 
in new writers who are worth developing, and wil 
be glad to consider any manuscripts in prepare 
tion or already written. They seek all types of 
fiction, stressing the solid, serious novel. They 
are not interested in light, trivial fiction. In non 
fiction they seek outstanding biography, histon 
and travel as well as Drama. Novels should & 
at least 70,000 words in length, and_ non-fiction, 
90,000. They are interested in a few exceptional 
well written mystery novels which have some red 
uniqueness of plot. They’re not interested in 
considering any juveniles, scientific works, bus 
ness books, or collections of short stories. 


Random House, 20 East 57th Street, are set: 
ing younger and previously unpublished author 
who can meet the rather high standards of qualit 
they maintain; they suggest that prospective cor 
tributors watch their releases and read their r 
cent publications to guide themselves before offer 
ing manuscripts. Random House is in the market 
for a general line of high-class significant fictio, 
non-fiction and juveniles for both young av 
older children. They are also interested in tt 
popular types of fiction such as mystery, ete, if 
up to Random House standards. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
also seeking outstanding, significant fiction am 
non-fiction. They are turning down a consider 
able number of competently written manuscript 
these days which would have gone over in prt 
ious years, because the general book-reading pub 
lic’s interest has changed toward favoring mot 
artistic and significant fiction. 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourt 
Avenue, are interested in novels and non-fiction ‘ 
all sorts, including biography, travel, education 
scientific and philosophical works and books ¢ 
general interest with a special appeal to the i 
telligent reader. All books should be at les 
60,000 words in length. First writers shout 
preferably send this firm a synopsis oF outlit 
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of the work they propose to offer before submittit 
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Dodd, Mead & Company, 449 Fourth Avenue, 

are interested in books with a general trade appeal, 
such as fiction, biography, travel and juveniles. 
The best length of manuscripts of course varies 
with the character of the publication, but in gen- 
eral they prefer fiction of 70-100,000 words or 
more; juveniles of not less than 40-50,000 words ; 
and travel and biography, of course, of the usual 
full length. 
e@ “We have no fixed ideas as to the type of 
either fiction or non-fiction which might interest 
us,” the editor tells me. “Final judgment is 
based on literary quality and our estimate of 
reader interest and potential sales value. At 
present there seems to be a great interest in pop- 
ular autobiographies of the character of Walter 
Duranty’s, Vincent Shean’s and Negley Farson’s 
work. All these books are by fairly well-known 
people with wide experiences. In the juvenile 
field, we have confined our activities almost ex- 
clusively to books of vocational and educational 
value, which have a definite appeal to libraries, 
in the hope that they may be finally established 
in the preferred lists. In this section, we are 
not particularly interested in mere stories for 
amusement. 

“We are always hoping to find a gold nugget 
among the mass of books which come to our 
offices—several thousand a year. Indeed, in this 
connection we may say that we usually prefer to 
have authors write us first, stating briefly the char- 
acter of their book before sending it to us. In 
this way, loss of time to them and to us is avoided, 
in case we are not interested in having the manu- 
script submitted.” 


Cupples @ Leon Company, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
publish mainly children’s books from 5 to 15 
years of age, and boys’ and girls’ fiction and mys- 
tery stories from 45,000 to 50,000 words. They 
sometimes take on other manuscripts of excep- 
tional merit, but try to confine themselves to 
books for children and boys and girls. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 570 Fifth Avenue, pub- 
lishers of the famous “Borzoi” books, are cele- 
brating the twenty-first anniversary of their en- 
tering the publishing field. In the Publishers’ 
Weekly of December 5th, there’s an article giv- 
ing the full history of this unusual publishing firm 
which has put over such well-known best-selling 
authors as Hargesheimer, Willa Catha, Warwick 
Deeping, Katherine Mansfield, Sigrid Undset, 
Thomas Mann and numerous others. ‘No pub- 
lisher in this century has made a more tangible 
and distinct contribution to American publishing,” 
the article states. “He has been outstanding, both 
because of the kind of books he has published and 
because of the way he has published them.” 
Alfred A. Knopf has launched many first novels 
and is always interested in the young writer who 
has something really important to say, and who 
s able to put it into articulate form. The novel 
of unusual distinction and high literary quality, 
sl novel of interpretive significance has the best 
ances here, although Knopf also puts out all 
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CASH IN ON YOUR 
WRITING KNOWLEDGE 
AND EXPERIENCE 


(I can place several young love stories right now.) 


Thousands of writers have spent large sums 
to learn how to write and still are not achiev- 
ing sales. Perhaps they have adhered too 
closely to the written formula. Maybe they 
are not producing the kind of stories and 
novels the current market demands. This is 
the crucial point. They try desperately to 
analyze their own work in an effort to find 
the weak spot. Here is where I step in and 
come to the rescue. In your own case you 
may need only a little coaching to put you 
over in the “check receiving” line. 

Send me one or more of your best efforts 
and let me analyze them. I point out to you 
the pulse of today’s needs. I give you friend- 
ly, understanding advice, tuned to fit in with 
your present experience. 


Just send $1 for the first 1,000 words and 25 cents for 
each additional 1,000 words in each manuscript, wit 
stamped envelope for return. It may be that, together, 
we can go places. If I cannot help you, I will refund 
your money. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
1512 N. La Sallie St., Chicago, Ill. 


















"ee MONEVCAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of photos 
a year from people who know how to take the kind of pic- 
tures wanted! Let us teach you how to take real human- 
interest pictures that SELL. LEARN AT HOME. Our per- 
sonalized home-study Course—the most complete training in 
Journalistic Photography ever offered—prepares you to make 
good money in this fascinating field—quickly, at low eS 

Cc. 





q 
spare time. Write for E BOOK. UNIVERSAL PHO 
TOGRAPHERS Dept. 61-A 10 West 33rd Street, N. Y. 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


words, 
Poetry lc 











WANTED 
STORIES, BOOKS, PHOTOPLAYS, RADIO SKITS 


Do your business through an agent and get results. 

Send your work, including rejects. If I think it ail right, 
I will accept it for sale and return your fees; if not, — 
will, if possible, make it salable by giving you my criti- 
cism and suggestions, based upon my training. 

New Writers are in demand—you may be a natural 
writer; your material may have valuable picture possi- 
bilities, where the large checks come from. 

My fees are low as I gamble with you on collecting 
a 10% commission on a sale—so I must help. Send $1 per 
5000 words or fraction; books special rates; no instruction 
books or courses for sale. 


SMITH LITERARY AGENCY 


Box 2381 Hollywood, California 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







































































VRITER’S DIGEST 








WRITE 
FOR 
THE 

SCREEN 


I Have Sold to Studios 
for 17 Years... ss 


When you select your screen agent, choose 
one who has a record of years of service in 
that particular line—then you can be assured 
that she MUST secure results for her clients. 











Are your ideas for a scenario discarded be- 
cause you do not know how to present them? 
Not only do I SELL stories to the studios, but 
equally important, I help you to create salable 
scenarios out of your material. Write TODAY 
for a free copy of my new booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. H 














RADIO WRITING 


The new field of opportunity. Turn your stories into 
dialogue. Consult one in the game who knows radio 
script. Get valuable list of simplified radio writing rules, 
taboos, correct form and criticism of one-half hour or 
two fifteen minute scripts all for one dollar. 


BROOKS JENNINGS 


Box 1131, Beverly Hills, California 

















WRITERS 


ook Length Manuscripts Wanted— If your bock } 
should be published. Write today Burney Bros Put 
Dept D, Aurora, Mo. 
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Novels — Short Stories — Piays 
Start the New Year Right! 


My Service is Praised by Writers Who Sell, 
and Those Who Don’t. 
Trial Criticism, $1. (Plus Postage) 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


kinds of distinguished popular fiction and nop. 
fiction. This isn’t the house to sell the action 
“thriller” or the unimportant love novel. 

Barrows Mussey, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, have 
this message for our column: ‘‘We cannot set up 
any iron-bound specifications of what we want 
The only definite statement is that we do not wan 
fiction of any kind—“popular” novels least of all 
This is the culmination of a gradual weeding-out 
process begun two years ago. In future we expect 
to continue our English importations, and to put 
some attention on works of American history in 
various aspects. Howard’s OUR AMERICAN 
MUSIC and Mencken’s THE AMERICAN LANG. 
UAGE are two books which we would like to 
have published, which may give you some idea 
There are practically no length limits in either 
direction, except those imposed by a subject itself 
We do hold to the usual convenient barriers; no 
poetry, no no school: 
books, no fairy tales. We shall probably go m 
publishing juveniles, but are a very hard market 
to hit from the outside; the percentage of jun 
among unsolicited juvenile manuscripts is shock 


ing. 


short stories, no essays, 


‘Enquire before submitting’ is the best rule for 
anybody who wants to send us anything.” 


Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 
By Ira J. Gi_BertT 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washingto 
Street, Boston, Mass., recently requested submis 
sions of material, both humorous and straight for 
Husband Birthday cards. Submissions should & 
only your best, as Rust Craft receives a great del 
of free lance material and can afford to be vey 
choosey. Rates are 50c per line. Humorous ides 
for any season or occasion are always welcomed. 

Mr. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor, The Rose Con 
pany, 24th and Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa, i 
now in the market for general and relative Chris 
mas material, but it must be outstanding. 5k 
per line. 

At last information, The Keating Compan) 
Laird-Schober Building, Philadelphia, Pa, wa 
buying general and relative Christmas materd 
Outstanding numbers are welcomed. 50c per litt 

The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapoli, 
Minn., is buying Christmas material at this tim, 
although they will review outstanding numbers for 
any season or occasion at any time. They hat 
speeded up their decisions and reports are 10 
quite prompt. 50c per ilne. 

Mr. R. H. Hill, Editor, P. F. Volland Compo) 
Joliet, Illinois, advises he will not be in the mame 
again until about January 15, at which time bk 
will be interested in reviewing Mother's Day 
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Father’s Day material. Reports are very prom 
and the rate is 50c per line. 
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Humorous and comic material goes well with 
Cal., 
are willing to review outstanding ma- 
terial at all times for any season or occasion. 
pays 50c per line for 


Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Blvd., Los Angeles, 


and they 


Mr. R. N. Cardozo, Editor, 
acceptable numbers. 


WRITER’S 








PRICE 25 CENTS 


Descriptive folder of the above book free 
for the asking. 
& 
Address 


The Rose Bowl of Good Literature 


Box 136, Station V, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















NOTICE WRITERS 





MOTION reer aoe STUDIOS 


CLASS ""B"’ STORIES "AND IDEAS 
Send 3c stamp for market tip No. 6. 


AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
P. 0. Box 1069, Hollywood, California 





$200: to 
$2000-90 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Novels, short stories, plays. and, articles prepared to meet 
editorial requirements. xtra first and last pages, one 
carbon copy. Spellirg and punctuation corrected. Proof 
read and mailed flat. 35c per thousand words. Poetry Ic 


per line. 
BLANCHE E. REDDY 
429 East 64th Street New York, N. Y. 











“STORIES THAT SELL" 


Amateur Course, Professional Course, 25 lessons in each; 
splendid material, brilliantly organized and presented. Ex- 
pert criticism by trained teacher. No better courses at 
any price. Get going now. 


THE SHIPHERD WRITERS GROUP 
604 E. 47th Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 





DIcEsT 


Miss Hannah Trauring, Editor, Gatto Engrav. 
ing Co., 52 Duane St., New York, N. Y., recently 
requested submissions of general and relative 
Christmas material for their new line. Miss 
Trauring is very friendly to writers, but wishes sub- 
missions of a few numbers at a time, instead of 
40 or 50, and then wishes to review “only the 
best.” Rate 50c per line. 

Other firms in the market at this time are: 

International Paper Goods Co., 247 Park Ave, 
New York, N. Y. 


Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Bos 
ton, Mass. 
The Bromfield Publishers, 12 High St., Brook. 


line Village, Mass. 
George C. Whitney Co., 
Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., advise they will be in the market 
for Everyday material in February, 1937. 


This Writing World 


By Davin B. Hampton 


DONALD FRIEDE leaves Covici-Friede in tie- | 
up with Zeppo Marx Agency on coast. ALLAN 
DUNCAN, formerly of the British Secret Service, 
sold a first book to Thos. Y. Crowell Co. It’sa 
novelization of his own experiences. December 
presses release one millionth copies of “Gone 
With The Wind” and Madeline Brandeis’ books 
for juvenile. HAROLD LAMB moved to Holly- 
wood to be close to studios where he writes... 
but makes flying week-end trips to home in Berke 
ley for research for his books. ELI COLTER to 
Oregon on business-pleasure trip. JAMES BEN. 
NETT to California from Paris to see his father. 

DR. W. E. NICHOLS of Beverly Hills takes 
time off from his busy practice to write novels 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON on leave of diploma 
tic duties in South America to visit U. S. BILL 
LENGEL on quick trip to Hollywood to se 


Worcester, Mass. 





141-155 E. 25th St, | 








studio executives and interview new writer. 
HARVEL FERGUSON writing for M. G. M. | 
Prize-winning “Modern Pioneer” is KATHLEEN 
R. STRANGE’S story of her ten years on Cant 
dian farm. JACQUES LE CLERCQ completed 
translation of JULES ROMAIN’S “The Boys in 
the Back Room” in time for early 1937 publ: 
cation. 

SIGMAN BYRD off to the “Piney Woods” 0 
Texas to write a serial. P. G. WODEHOUSE 
quit banking business to become writer. BETH | 
BROWN’S novel “Riverside Drive” in 5th edition 
few weeks after publication. E. P. DUTTON | 
Co. scooped the market with “Her Name Was 
Wallis Warfield” . . . the story of Mrs. Walls 
Simpson. A. W. BAUM. taking absence leat 
from Country Gentleman staff to write in far of § 
places. MOHAMMED ESSAD-BEY'S new bot 
is a “favorable” biography of the last of the Rus 
sian Czars. STUART ROSE back from a belate 
fortnight’s vacation. “SPIKE” HUNT in NY® 
deliver the first part of his autobiography to Simon 
& Schuster. About 400 scripts were delivered ® 
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Little Brown’s Novelette Contest. “The busy 
woman’s beauty bible” is the name by which 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN’S book is best known. 
After completing work on “Lloyds of London” 
WALTER FERRIS collabed with VIOLET KEM- 
BLE COOPER on American background novel. 


ROYAL BROWN in Boston for the winter. J. 


| B. PRIESTLEY’S next will be a book of his ex- 


periences here ... and LOUIS BROMFIELD 
completing novel on which he has been working 
for three years. Houghton Mifflin preparing RAF- 
AEL SABATINI novel for Spring. Echoes of the 
successful N. Y. TIMES NATIONAL BOOK 
FAIR are still being heard around town. HAM- 
ISH HAMILTON, London publisher in NY on 
yearly visit. ROY HOWARD reveals how he 
released the premature news of the Armistice on 
Nov. 7, 1918, in WEBB MILLER’S “I Found 


No Peace.” 
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All editors are making special efforts to contact 
agents and authors for 1937 material. Serious 
novels are in demand . . . with American back- 
ground. WALTER R. SCHMIDT resigned from 
Major Pictures to free-lance in the South. Now 
in retirement, Houston school-master LAWRENCE 
D. WASHINGTON writing his life story. 

“Fate,? a novel by N. ALLPORT, originally 
published 40 years ago, has just been re-issued. 
JESSE LASKY, Jr., in London . . . and writing 
fiction of much interest to our younger genera- 
tin. LEE STAFFORD, dancer, spends week- 
ends at his Woodstock, N. Y. farm writing short 
stories and screen plays. 

Many first rate books on market today are 
authored by men and women in the “fourth 
estate.” “Let Them Eat Caviar” is result of 
collaboration of EVELYN GORDON and 
GEORGE ABELL, both of newspaper staffs. E. 
M. DELAFIELD will arrive in America for a 
lecture tour in early Spring . . . about the time 
her new book “I Visit The Soviets” is published. 
CARL GLICK spends several nights each week in 
NY’s Chinatown gathering material for his popular 
stories. “The Minute Man of °33” is a remark- 
ably interesting biography of FDR for young peo- 
ple. BELLE MOSES is the author. 

MERRITT HULBURD and TOM COSTAIN, 
formerly of SEPOST again associated under Sam 
Goldwyn’s banner. FRANK LEE DONOGHUE 
joined NY State Troopers . . . then wrote stories 
based on facts which happened during his service 

_. it proved a successful venture . . . now he’s 
writing a novel using his earlier life as background. 
Years ago he was in charge of Long Island life 
guards, 

HAMISH MILES _ is translating ANDRE 
MAUROIS’ History of England, into English .. . 
Maurois worked on this six years. At the age of 
70, SVEN HEDIN writes his publishers that he 
Plans three new bocks . . . and has to hurry them 
up because he has “very great plans for the fu- 
ture,” We need optimism like that in this writ- 
ing game. 


January, 1937 





LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it, I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
Prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 
articles; a “‘one-man’’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
gram; but entirely determined by your individual needs. 
No assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims toset youon your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, 

eator, etc.) and 6 as tocependent teacher and critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard. Write for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 











ENVELOPES for mailing manuscripts flat 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9%x12%. 
Return size 9x12. 


25 of either size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 


. West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 


CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 


“The Author’s Supply House’ 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


4596 Aldine Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING SUC- 
CESS fully explained in my NEW 3-WAY PLAN. 
Write today for free details and a message of in- 
terest to all aspiring writers. 

DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Street Douglas, Wyoming 

















ANALYTICAL readings of all types of fiction. 


BE I i n5acacccnceesasccndeatee $2.00 
OE IND sac. conscuacacsabeueseras $1.00 


AUTHORS GUIDE BUREAU 
Honest Criticism Intelligent Marketing 
423 JELLIFF AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


scHooLoF AUTHORSHIP 


Intensive training in sensory and mood writ- 

\ ing, soar planning, and production technique 
\ through building of subconscious habits. Psy- 
‘ chological analysis of writing personality with 
Ws. reference to potential markets. Endorsed by 

1) leading writers. 

—— | “The most beautiful site in America’ 

| i Write for rates, 

A) BE 

s—-— WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 

—— Berkeley California 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHOR’S AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 


























stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohle 















































































































































Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 








First Class Fiction 


Coronet, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Arnold Gingrich Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $4 a year.. “A College education in 
your pocket.” ‘We are interested in stories, skits, 
fillers, some verse, articles on little known subjects 
or little known aspects of well known subjects. 
Stories and articles, 2000 words or less. Photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay $75 and up for stories and articles, 
on acceptance. Fillers less, payment depends upon 
quality.” 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Harry Payne Burton, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are interested in outstanding fiction and timely 
important articles. Short stories, 5000 to 7000 
words; also short shorts, 1000 to 2000 words. 
Articles of cosmopolitan interest, 2000 to 4000 
words. Also book-length novels to be published 
complete in one issue ; novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000 
words; and long (book-length) non-fiction fea- 
tures and non-fiction serials. We use photographs 
only when requested. Occasionally we use verse. 
We report on manuscripts promptly and pay ac- 
cording to arrangement, on acceptance.” 


Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Philip S. Rose, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 for two 
years. “We publish full length serials, short stor- 
ies up to 6500 words, articles not exceeding 4000 
words. In the latter the aim is to cover the entire 
field: Science, public health, farm progress, sports, 
humor, national and international affairs as they 
have to do with agriculture. We want photo- 
graphs only when they accompany an article. 
Occasionally we use a brief humorous or senti- 
mental bit of verse. We report on manuscripts 
within one week and pay top prices, on accept- 
ance.” 


Country Gentleman, 


Hardboiled, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Artemas L. Holmes, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We feature the best fic- 
tion, well told. Any subject, any length up to 
7000 words. Only fiction. No photographs. Oc- 
casionally we use short verse. We report on manu- 
scripts within three weeks and pay lc to 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 





Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Wesley W. Stout, Edi- 
tor. Issued every Tuesday; 5c a copy; $2 a 
year. “We use articles, from 3000 to 5000 words, 
on varied subjects. Short stories from 4000 to 
7000 words. Serials from 50,000 to 75,000 words, 
Short humorous prose and verse for Post Scripts 
Department. We also need cover designs, illus. 
trations, cartoons. Photographs for illustrating 
special articles. We use a limited amount of poetry 
for which we pay one dollar a line. We report 
on manuscripts within two days, and pay on ac 
ceptance, but at no set rate.” 


Pulp Paper Fiction 


Dime Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Michael Tilden, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are interested in 
human, gripping stories of the old west, stressing 
strong, dramatic situations based on character. All 
stories must carry the color and glamour of their 
locale and the convincing quality plus the pioneer 
‘feel’ for which this magazine has been noted. 
Human interest angle stressed. The old straight 
‘action’ type and gun-dummy story is not wanted 
here. No serials. No photographs. No poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days, and 
pay lc and up, on acceptance.” 


Star Western, 205 East 52nd Street, New York 
City. Michael Tilden, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want novels 
15,000 to 18,000 words. Novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000 words ; shorts up to 6000 words. Vigorous, 
dramatic stories of the Western frontier from the 
redskin days to the turn of the century. Stories 
should carry the realistic color of their period, plus 
strong characterization and _ stirring, convincing 
drama motivated through character. Emotional 
interest preferred. No serials; no photographs ; 
no poetry. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days, and pay one cent and up, on acceptance.” 


Ten Story Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Michael Tilden, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; one dollar a year. “We 
want western novels, 15,000 words; novelettes 
up to 9000 words ; short stories up to 5000 words 
dramatized fact articles up to 2000 words. We 
are most interested in strong, colorful stories 0 











the old West, emphasizing the drama of the fron- 
tier and the colorful, glamorous men and womel 
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who helped win the West. No serials; no pho- 
tographs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days and pay one cent and up for 
fiction, on acceptance.” 


Miscellaneous Markets 


American Collector, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Thomas H. Ormsbee, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We want 
original articles on American antiques, craftsman- 
ship and craftsmen. We do not desire articles 
that rehash articles and books already published or 
quote at length from the same. Leave out the 
romance and personal conjecture. Base articles 
on facts gathered first hand by research. Must be 
exact and entertaining. From 800 to 1500 words 
as subject warrants. Don’t over-write. We sug- 
gest the author query editor with brief outline 
first. Photographs must be clear in detail, for 
which we pay $3.00 apiece. The American Col- 
lector is not available on newssstands. Write for 
sample copy. No verse considered. We report 
within two weeks and pay from Ic to 2c a word, 
on publication.” 


The China Press of Shanghai, New York office, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City. New York 
Correspondent: Henry E. Gellerman. Issued daily 
and Sunday; 5c a copy; $10.00 a year. “We 
might be interested in any material with a Far 
Eastern angle. Subjects might include aviation, 
shipping, education, development of communica- 
tions, etc. Photographs. No poetry. We report 
within ten days after receipt, in self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. We pay $10 for 500 word 
minimum.” 


The Living Age, 63 Park Row, New York City. 
Varian Fry, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$6.00 a year. “We are a reprint magazine, deal- 
ing with foreign affairs. Reprints and translations 
only from the non-American press. Subjects: Poli- 
tics, Economics, Literature, Art, Book reviews. No 
original articles. Translations up to 5000 words.” 


Modern Monthly, Inc., 46 Mortin Street, New 
York City. V. F. Calverton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are 
interested in articles and short stories, 3000 words 
in length. All material should have social signifi- 
cance. No photographs. Occasionally we use 
verse. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, but do not pay for material accepted.” 


Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 
Broadway, New York City. Elmer Anderson Car- 
ter, Editor. Issued monthly; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a 
year. A sociological magazine, dealing with race 
telations. “We want articles or stories dealing 


with some phase of Negro life. Short poems. We 
do not pay.” 
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$1375--AND HE’D GIVEN 
HIMSELF A YEAR TO 
SELL ONE STORY! 


Several months ago, when Samuel Mines 
of Brooklyn came to me, he gave himself one 
year in which to sell one story—or stop writ- 
ing forever. A young writer, Mr. Mines 
followed all my suggestions, told me all he 
could about himself, wrote what | told him 
to write, revised as | indicated. Now | have 
him writing under 5 names—his own and 4 
pseudonyms. He is devoting his time entirely 
to writing. 

"| am amazed," writes Mr. Mines, "at 
what you have done for me. | felt that | 
would be lucky if | could sell ONE story in 
my first year of writing—and | have already 
received $1375!" (His latest check, covering 
a $400 novelette sale, came through just as 
this issue goes to press.) 

Do you think you could use the kind of 
assistance | have lous giving Mr. Mines? Let 
me guide you to the sales you should be 
making this year—and the more you tell me 
about yourself, the better will | know what 
markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible 
time. Once | know what you can do best, 
I'll work with you from outline to finished 
manuscript — and, incidentally, Mr. Mines’ 
$400 novelette started as a two page outline. 
When you're ready, I'll get assignments for 
you, as | do for many of the writers working 
with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for 
personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 up 
to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c each. 
Resubmissions free—always. The thorough help | give 
you in outlining and revising might be called col- 
laboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


Find out for yourself how much my personal interest 
can mean to your success—and remember that my 
work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


435 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


“The Writer's Market” 


+ « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


us only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fifth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 
Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 
Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 
Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 
Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction - 

— in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 

rom this book 


ORDER TODAY 






















WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 

0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me — one copy of 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market.’ I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 


SRA das incense Guee eeu iniea<eetaee~onasaaaawan 
DN cca captescuccpawaseas oes ccbewedsnesesenteee 
Cv cccssdcseces ideeeneveCoredas ee : 
My subscription is 

0 new 0 renewal CO extension 
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Pacific Philatelist, 2495 Telegraph Avenue, Berke. 
ley, California. Everett Erle, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles 
on stamp collecting. News of stamp collectors’ ac. 
tivities. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, but do not pay for material accepted.” 


Scientific American, 24 West 40th Street, New 
York City. Orson D. Munn, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $4 a year. “We publish only 
authoritative articles on science, industry and engi- 
neering, usually well illustrated, author to supply 
photographs. Material must be significant and 
not just ‘filler. No poetry. We report on manv- 
scripts within ten days and pay on acceptance, at 
a comparatively low rate.” 


Weekly Philatelic Gossip, Holton, Kansas. Al 
Burns, Editor. Issued every Saturday ; 10c a copy; 
$1 a year in U. S. and Canada; $1.75 elsewhere. 
“We want short biographical sketches about the 
people appearing on stamps, not over 500 words 
long. Short sketches about the objects and events 
depicted on stamps, not over 1500 words. Tech- 
nical articles about stamps showing original re- 
search, any length. Preferably with photos or 
drawings, or both to explain minute details. Photo- 
graphs, and philatelic cartoons. Occasionally short 
verse, with a philatelic portent. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days. We pay only in 
advertising credit.” 

Westways, 2601 South Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles, California. Phil Townsend Hanna, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
use good descriptive articles about California out- 
of-doors. Its history, natural science, where to go 
and what to sec, etc. We prefer that such contr: 
butions do not exceed 1500 words in length and 
whenever possible they should be accompanied by 
good photographs. We also like scenic, pictorial 
photos of California—informal portraits of person 
alities, portraits of native birds, animals, ete. We 
publish one poem a month. We report on manu- 
scripts within ten days, and pay from Ic to Sea 
word, tenth of the month following acceptance. 


Religious Magazines 

Adult Leader, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Michael Bronk, D. D., Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. A 
journal of Christian education and church work ; 
with study and teaching material fer the uniform 
(international) lessons. ‘We are interested in art 
cles from 400 to 1600 words, giving new, helpful 
suggestions about church and Sunday-school work 
and methods. Intelligent discussions of the various 
aspects of religious education. Photographs, if 
they illuminate articles. Very little poetry is used. 
We report on manuscripts within three weeks a 
pay Yc a word, first of month following accept 
ance.” 
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America, 329 West 108th Street, New York City. 
The Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S. J., Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4 a year. Catholic Review 
of the Week. “‘We use articles on topics of current 
interest, directly or indirectly affecting Catholics ; 
should be factual, reasoned, constructive. Length 
about 2000 words; occasionally 1000 words. No 
photographs. A few short poems accepted. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
one cent to 1%c a word.” 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. The 
Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, Editor. Issued weekly ; 10c 
acopy; $3 a year. “We are interested in timely, 
biographical, personal essays. Short stories when 
wholesome. No photographs; no verse. We report 
on manuscripts within a week and pay $3 a page, 
after publication.” 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade, East Fifth Street, 
Anderson, Indiana. Ida Byrd Rowe, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 75c a copy. For junior and inter- 
mediate group. ‘“‘We want serials, 5 to 15 chapters. 
Short stories, 1000 to 1500 words. Photographs 
of children and scenes. Short poems. We report 
on flanuscripts immediately and pay three dollars 
per thousand words, on publication.” 


Brooklyn Jewish Center Review, 667 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, New York. Joseph Kaye, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly ; $1 a year. Notes and articles 
of general Jewish interest. ‘‘We are interested in 
short stories and poems of Jewish interest, particu- 
larly by new writers. The magazine does not pay 
honorarium to its contributors.” 


Cargo, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Rowena Ferguson and Robert A. McGaw, Editors. 
Issued weekly ; $1 a year. A church school story 
paper circulated among Southern Methodist teen- 
age groups. “‘We are interested in short stories 
from 3000 to 3500 words ; serials from three to ten 
chapters, at 3000 words each; illustrated articles 
either 1000 or 2000 words each. Teen-age-slant re- 
quired in all material ; approximately equal mascu- 
line and feminine appeal preferred. Literary 
standards high. Encyclopedia re-writes and ‘moral- 
ling’ fiction not wanted. We also want good 
Photos of subjects especially interesting to teen-age 
boys and girls, for use on covers and, in groups, as 
photographic features. Poetry of very high stand- 
ards. We report on manuscripts within two weeks 
and pay %c and up within week of acceptance ; 
Photos, $2 and up.” 

The Christian Century, 440 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Charles Clayton Morri- 
fon, Editor. Issued weekly ; 15c a copy; $4 a year. 
We want social, political, religious interpretative 
articles, 1500 words average. Also Human Interest 
stuff, of sociological or religious significance. Occa- 
‘ional small poems are accepted. We pay on an 
average of $15 per article, first of month.” 


January, 1937 
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Do you write short stories, novels, 
magazine articles, non-fiction book 
lengths, poems, or scenarios? If 
so, send them_to #3 for FREE 


READING AND REPORT as to 
their sales possibilities. Over 3000 
active markets of all kinds are buy- 
ing 40,000 scripts, or more, of all 
types every month. Are you getting 


to 
a fair proportion of these sales—or 
ony sales at all? If not, we can 
help you. 


COMPLETE WRITERS' SERVICE 


Unless you are regularly sellin; 50%, Of Zour, cutput, with 18 
not find out what it 18? 
Pe 


e 
the most unusual and complete writer's servi e ° 
There is no cost or obligation whatever. We guarantee to return 
all scripts intact if you enclose return postage. 


METRO-SCRIPT Service, 210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $25 to $100 weekly 
possible. Details FREE. 


NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 
3923 W. 6th St., Div. 62 Los Angeles, Calif. 


POETS: Help Yourself in 1937 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for descriptive 
leaflet, also 1937 PRIZE PROGRAM with particulars of 
$25 quarterly prizes, monthly contests, Book Pu lication Con- 
test, Hand-writing Analysis, Help Yourself Handbooks, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


KANSAS TYPIST 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed, carbon free; 
50c per thousand words, verse 2c per line, minor cor- 
rections, mailed flat. Postage paid one way. Fee should 
accompany manuscript. Inquiries invited. 


MRS. RAY FARMER 


Route 4, e Parsons, Kansas 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Book Length Novels Short Stories 
Plays 
Misspelling corrected, edited, proofread 
50c per thousand words 


EXCELLENT TYPING SERVICE 
110 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


a 
IF IT’S WRITERS’ STATIONERY . . . 


We offer over 7 years’ experience in the items 
that please you. The heaviest kraft envelopes 
made for authors: for mailing flat, 25 out- 
going and 25 return, $1.40; for one fold of 
the script, 25 outgoing and 25 return, 95c; 
two folds of the script, 50 each size (100 in 
all) $1. Ribbons, 50c. 
Hammermill Bond paper, 81x11, 500 sheets: 
light weight, $1.25; heavy, $1.60. West of 
Rockies, add 15% if your order includes 
paper. Mss. boxes for very bulky mss., 2 for 
35c, 5 for 70c. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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The Improvement Era, 50 North Main Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Richard L. Evans, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. A general 
family magazine with particular emphasis on young 
people’s appeal between the ages of twelve and 
thirty. “Crowded files have resulted in few accept- 
ances at this time. However, we do consider short 
essays and feature articles on religious, philosoph- 
ical, moral, and general subjects—500 words to 
2000 words. Fiction, preferably moral in tone, but 
much general fiction used. Short short stories, 600 
to 750 words. Short stories, 1500 to 3000 words. 
Photographs for covers and frontpieces. Occa- 
sionally we consider good, short poems. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days to three weeks. 
We pay Yc a word for stories and 12¥2c a word 
for poetry.” 


The Lookout, Eighth and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.25 a year. “We consider short stories 
and articles, 1700 to 2000 words long, of interest 
to Christian Bible schools and churches. Photo- 
graphs, either scenic or human interest. We pay 
Yc a word, fifteenth of following month.” 


Opinion, A Journal of Jewish Life and Letters, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We are inter- 
ested in material relating to Jewish life throughout 
the world. Articles and short stories dealing with 
Jewish subjects. Articles and short stories limited 
to 3000 words. Verse dealing with Jewish subject 
matters. Photographs to illustrate stories or articles. 
Poetry dealing with Jewish subject matter. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
one cent a word, on publication.” 


Preservation of the Faith, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. Joachim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T., Editor. 
Twenty cents a copy; $1 a year. A Distinctive 
Catholic Magazine. ‘We want articles on current 
social questions. Various lengths, not over 3000 
words. Good short short stories, not over 2000 
words. Pointed, preferably dealing with some cur- 
rent social problem. No photos. We especially like 
short poems. SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED 
ENVELOPE MUST ACCOMPANY ALL MANU- 
SCRIPTS SUBMITTED. We report within three 


weeks and pay according to merit, on acceptance.” 


Shining Light, East Fifth Street, Anderson, In- 
diana. Ida Byrd Rowe, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
50c a year. “We want articles that are infor- 
mative, religious, moral and character building. 
Short stories, 500 to 800 words, with an especial 
appeal to very small children. Photographs of chil- 
dren and scenes. Short poems. We report on 
manuscripts immediately and pay $3 a thousand 
words, on publication.” 


Writer's Dicest 





The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. Rev. Theo. 
phane Maguire, C.P., Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “We want stories and 
timely articles with a Catholic appeal. A little 
verse. We report on manuscripts within four weeks 
and pay one cent a word, up, on publication.” 

The Sunday-School Times, 325 North Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Charles 
G. Trumbull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$2.25 a year. ‘We like short verse, distinctly spir- 
itual; stories for Children at Home department, 
from 500 to 700 words in length; adult ‘home 
reading’ stories, 1500 to 2000 words in length, 
wholesome, natural, and with a distinctly religious 
tone; and brief articles on methods of work in 
church or Sunday-school or Bible study, plans that 
have actually been tried and have succeeded. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within six 
weeks and pay on acceptance.” 


World Call, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Dr. Geo. Walker Buckner, Editor. Issued 
monthly, except August ; 15c a copy; $1.25 a year. 
An international religious magazine interested in 
missions, education, social action, race. ‘“Occasion- 
ally we accept stories of approximately 2000 words, 
with some religious or social implication. Photo- 
graphs of India, China, Japan, Africa, Philippines, 
Latin America, etc. We usually pay from $12 to 
$15 per article.” 


Young People’s Friend, East Fifth Street, An- 
derson, Indiana. Ida Byrd Rowe, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1 a year. ‘‘We want informative articles 
that are religious, moral, and character building, 
with an appeal to high school and college group. 
We also want short stories, and serials, 1000 to 
2000 words per chapter. Poems, one to five verses. 
Photographs of children and scenes. We report 
on manuscripts immediately and pay $3 a thou 
sand words, on publication.” 


The Young People’s Journal, 2923 Troost Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri. Sylvester T. Ludwig, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We can use good short stories, 1500 to 2000 
words, with a Christian background and high moral 
purpose. Some serials of same character, not ex 
ceeding six or seven chapters, or 12,000 words. 
Short informational material, 500 to 800 words in 
length. We also can use good short poems with a 
definite religious trend. Photographs occasionally, 
but not frequently. We report on manuscripts 
within thirty days and pay %c a word for prose, 
on acceptance.” 


Syndicates 
Arcadian Feature Service, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 
O. E. Rayburn, Editor. “We want short stories 
up to 5000 words. Articles on folklore subjects, 
with or without photographs. Miscellaneous news 
paper features. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay Ic to 2c a word and up.” 
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Associated Editors, 1420 New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. W. Boyce Morgan, 
Editor. ‘“‘We want material for weekly Boys’ and 
Girls’ Page, up to 800 words. Should appeal to 
readers between eight and sixteen. Best bets are 
atticles of 400 to 800 words, giving authoritative 
information on any subject with real juvenile ap- 
peal. Heavily stocked at present, but always glad 
to see exceptional stuff. We stress things for boys 
and girls to do, as well as things merely to read. 
NO FICTION. At present we’d like to see humor- 
ous paragraphs dealing with real estate and home 
buying, building, or modernization. This may be 
onlya temporary need. No photographs ; and prac- 
tically no poetry. We report promptly within a 
week and pay two-thirds to one cent a word, at 
least one month preceding publication.” 


Associated Midwest Newspaper Syndicate, 30 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. J. Gray- 
don Rank, Editor. ‘‘We are interested in all gen- 
eral departmental features, whether they be serious 
or comic, providing they have merit. Any original 
departmental feature ideas that have not been 
tossed around in all ‘mills. Photographs of fea- 
ture or spot news value. No verse. We report on 
features within two weeks and pay according to 
arrangements with author.” 


Ella Barnett Photos, 446 West 22nd Street, New 
York City. Ella Barnett, Editor. “We use ship- 
news and resort photos of local celebrities for their 
home-town newspapers. Photographs of American 
travelers in Southerr and foreign resorts, taken 
with their consent, for their home-town news- 
papers. Negatives or 6¥%2 by 8% prints; glossy. 
We pay on a fifty-fifty basis.” 


European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Max Peter Haas, Editor. “We 
are in the market at all times for photos of all 
kinds, particularly the unusual type of picture. 
We prefer dealing on a fifty-fifty basis but are 
willing to buy ; 
We have extensive connections in Europe, but 
naturally we would only be interested in exception- 
ally fine photos for that purpose. We specialize 
in high-class European photos, as well as Europe 
and Far East news pictures, and also own the 
Paul Thompson collection, one of the biggest 
files of historical pictures in this country. Rates 
are from $3 up. Payment is cash on acceptance.” 


outright at a reasonable price. 


Famous Feature Syndicate, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Leslie Fulenwider, Editor. “We 
are not in the market at this time for additional 
features for newspapers. However, we also serve 
as author’s representatives and place material with 
leading magazines. We never charge a reading 
fee and are always glad to examine any material 
Which has magazine possibilities. We pay on 
acceptance.” 


JANuary, 
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Beginners 


Only 
SR 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere students 
will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginnet’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 Easr 12TH Srreer 
Cincinnati, Ox1I0 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments, 










































































WRITER’S DIGEST 





“If it can be sold, 
I can sell it.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It is 
a full-time, man-sized job. One 
requiring special qualifications. 


Most of these gentlemen do have 
a “‘sales service.’ Obviously, if 
they devote MOST of their time 
and talents to teaching, the sales 
service can be only a part of 
their business. 





Having tried—unsuccessfully 
to sell your own work, you will 
probably admit that SELLING 
is also a full-time, man-sized 
job, requiring special abilities. 


Lacking the ability to teach, I 
do not eventry. BUT I CAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole busi- 
ness. Send postal card for my 
Sales Plan. 


May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes 


in SELLING. 
DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York, N. Y. 





Federated Press, 30 Irving Place, New York 
City. Harold Coy, Eastern Bureau Manager. “We 
want news and features for the labor and liberal 
press. Spot news, up to 500 words, of national 
interest on trade union affairs, civil liberties, re. 
lief, co-ops, exposes of injustice, deflation of 
stuffed shirts, etc. Feature material, atmospheric 
reportage, etc., up to 700 words, with entertain. 
ment value and written sympathetically to the 
underdog. Occasionally we accept a labor action 
photo of national interest. We report on manv. 
scripts promptly but do not pay for material 
accepted.” 


Paul T. Haagen, 155 North Clark Street. Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Paul T. Haagen, Editor. “We 
want photographs and short articles on building 
homes and building improvements. RETURN 
POSTAGE MUST ACCOMPANY PICTURES. 
We pay according to arrangements.” 


Literary Features International Syndicate, 461 
West 34th Street, New York City. Otto O. Bin. 
der, Managing Editor. “We are interested in 
western, love, and mystery serials 60,000 to 95,000 
words; western and love novelettes, 18,000 to 
25,000 words. Nothing sexy or morbid will be 
considered, and only first run stories are accept- 
able. Material will be purchased outright, or 
syndicated on a royalty basis, by arrangement 
with the author.” 


Book Publishers 


The Goldsmith Publishing Company, 711 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Theo. B. 
Dunn, Editor. Publishers of boys and girls fiction. 
“We want manuscripts, 50,000 to 55,000 words 
that are suitable for boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and sixteen. No toy books and no 
adult fiction. No love stories.” 


McLoughlin Bros., Inc., 74 Park Street, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Edward O. Clark, Jr., Ed- 
tor. “We are interested only in children’s books 
We want juvenile material for chain store trade— 
novelty books, doll books, stories with illustrations 
in which the illustrations predominate. No photo 
graphs; no verse. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks.” 








THE GAG BUILDER 


32 pages, fully illustrated with simple, practical instruction 
that will enable you to write the kind of gags that get ‘te 
editor’s checks. The only book on idea construction on the 
market. For a limited time we offer FREE personal criticise 
by Don Ulsh to purchasers of The Gag Builder. Mr. = 
will draw up and market salable ideas, splitting the oe 
as high as 50-50. Send a dollar today for your copy Vises 
entitles you to personal help from Don Uilsh of 241 ~ 
“The Gag Builder by Don Ulsh is positively the last Wo 
on this profitable pastime.’’—Writer’s Digest. 


JOHNSON PRESS 


443 Wrightwood Chicago 
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Trade Journals 


The American Laundry Digest, 622 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Illincis.s W. H. Stouffer, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly ; free circulation. “We are in- 
terested in brief technical and promotional articles, 
written specifically for the laundryman and offer- 
ing concrete ideas which the cleaner can put to 
work immediately; no pep talks or generalized 
utiles. Also human interest stories based on 
undrymen (that is, biographical material about 
actual plant owners). Photographs, $1 each. 
No verse. We report on manuscripts promptly 
and pay one cent a word, on acceptance.” 


The Bankers Magazine, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Keith F. Warren, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. A monthly 
magazine for bank executives. “We are interested 
in articles about commercial banks and about 
bankers. Practical articles on bank management 
problems. Not over two thousand words. Human 
interest pictures of banks, bankers, bank window 
displays, bank lobby displays, etc. We report 
om manuscripts within ten days of receipt and 
pay according to arrangement, on publication.” 


The Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. John Robert Gregg, 
Editor. “We are interested in material for teach- 
ets and administrators in business education. Only 
professional educators write for us as a rule. We 
ae over-supplied with splendid material. We 
prefer articles of 1500 words. We might be in- 
terested in a of cartoons about business 
education—not just about business. Photographs 
are done on assignment. No poetry. We report 
within three weeks and pay one cent a word, on 
acceptance.” 


series 


The Guide, 610 Commercial Exchange Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. R. L. Simms, Editor; Jack Bates, 
Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 


§2a year. A magazine about Laundry and Dry 


Cleaning, Dyeing, Hat and Rug Cleaning. “We 
we feature material, 1200 to 2000 words. Suc- 
cesful advertising or merchandising stories. Suc- 


cess stories of plants in Southeast or Southwestern 
States. Any feature material pertaining to laun- 
dries and cleaning plants. Glossy prints, two or 
more with each manuscript. We pay from $1 to 
$250 each. Snapshots, 25c to 50c each. We 
teport on manuscripts within ten days and pay 
at to 4c a word, on publication.” 


The Laundryman, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Fred) D’Armond, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want short 
features, 800 to 1500 words, on the operation of 
laundries in hotels, hospitals, and _ institutions. 

uman interest material relating to employees, 
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OLL OR 


If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme- 
diately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, we go to — 
via a Nathale Comabesetise, 70% of the cost of which is * You 
not by you but by the itor who buys your ccstgs. 
receive 70% of the Proceeds. I receive 20% of t 

for Creative Assistance plus 10% of the cit 1 my 
Sales Service. Your original Manuscript supplies the Story 
Idea. The Nathale (pronounced Nath—al’) Studios supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. ‘Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name appears 

the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. Natlon-wide 
sales contacts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created, Developed, and Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 
enclose $14 regardless of length. Recommended by writers, 
editors, and publishers everywhere. 








FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the following Affidavit has been acknowledged bya duly author- 
ized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned affant deposes and says 
that Nathale Clients, Collaborators, and Affiliates have ap- 
peared in Liberty, Collier’s, True Story, Love Story, Household, 
Sweetheart, Modern Romances, — Trails and other lead- 
ing publications. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1ith 
day of May, 1936. Mattie G1 niece ae Public.’ 
BONDED MANUSCRI 


- RALPH NATHALE broker YsineeS5 


14—44th Avenue San Francisco, Californ 



















































PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 





mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor correcgjons in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, Every page pr read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent count 


over 10,000. Quality work since 1932, 


ROSE 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Poetry, lc per line. 


NORMA E. 


4715 W. Lloyd Street 

























“ A-T-T-R-A-C-T-1-V-E ’ $-€-R-1-P-T-$”” 
Get Attention 


Authors: When your Novels, Short Stories, Plays or 
Poetry are properly typed_and arranged you are a step 
farther toward the goal—‘‘Find Check Enclosed.’’ Prompt, 
efficient typing on 20 lb. wt. white bond. Carbons free, 
extra outer sheets, work returned protected with cardboard 
and postpaid. Corrections in spelling, grammar _and punc- 
tuation are made with utmost caution. Prose Rates: 40c 
per 1000 words up to 10,000; this and over 35c. Poetry 
Rates: Not-Postpaid 1c a line, Postpaid 2c a line. 

Students: Your Theses, compositions and medical material 
typed exactly as you have them unless corrections are re- 
quented. Same rate as for prose. Inquiries invited. Maude 

. Warren, Box 231, Boonville, Indiana. 































Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
an | ou want to make more 
—it y you want a career filled 

with t thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present 
position — read a sae in Adver- 
tising,’* now sent 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power 

It also explains ad yee can, by a new, practice home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one 
many branchesof Advertising. To eon this booklet should 

rove to be an evening ise es spen 
. Send your name and address ae this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue it. 3052 
Send FREE booklet **Success in Se badsercicing** 
Name -—~ 
Address- 


City 












Chicago, tl. 
, and full information, 





State. 



























WRrRITER’s Dicest 


New Way to Improve YOUR 


A command of effective Eng- 
lish gives you added advan- 
tages and be tter opportunities. 
Poor Englis 2a 


va 
ealize. You can improve 
Sherwin Cody’s 100% self- 


> I are ever embarr assed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling. punctuation, or pronunciation, this new free 
book *‘How You Can ster Good English in 15 Minutes a Day 
will prove a revelation Mo you. Send for it now. It is free. Addres SS 
RWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1181 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 





FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell, my service will sell ’em 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 





POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the 
making methods others use. 
Write to 


money- 





FRANK ENGELS 


139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 
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SEND gék FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG “O°: ITING, Including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and irformation on current market requirements. If you write poems 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


Studio Building Portland, Ore. 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
a Wel Novel Writing, — 
SENW ritin Article riting 
DR. ESE EIN News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught ” our 
staff of literary experts, headed d by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and_ teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty romre of successful expert- 
ence in the home study 

Hundreds of pupils onl written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer sa what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated a giving - 
articulars and a ae « the 
RITER’S MONTHL wil sent 
free to all who answer this cavesteuannt. 

Write today. 


Bs S. 


7 


Fe 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


provided it has an efficiency or personnel manage- 
ment point. Short personal experience narratives, 
such as ‘A Damage Claim With A Happy Ending’ 
by a laundry superintendent. Photographs of 
unusual institution exteriors, or Superintendent or 
Laundry Manager. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days, and pay on publi. 
cation.’ 


New York Markets 


(Continued from page 26) 
mostly through contacts or staff. Articles 
must be of vital current interest, not mere 
essays, and are about 2000 to 3000 words in 
length. Payment is on publication at a cent 
a word and up. The editor—Mr. Albert 
Shaw. 

Creative Design will expand from a quar- 
terly, the first of the year, to publication 
ec ight times a year. 

The New York Exchange for Woman’s 
Work, 541 Madison Avenue, is sponsoring a 
new monthly magazine called The Exchange 
Revue. Ann R. Silver edits it. The magazine 
will be distributed nationally through the 
Federation of Woman’s Exchanges. 


Travel Writer. Travel! 
(Continued from page 30) 

The writer of this article has done three 
successful stories of the north Canadian wil- 
derness but, until last summer, he had never, 
on this continent, been north of Minnesota. 
He was born and raised and still lives in the 
deep south. But he traveled with geologic 
maps, travel articles and fiction into the fas- 
cinating north country, and thereby earned 
the money to go and see it for himself in 
person. 

Travel, Writer, Travel! The mental hon- 
zon within a ten mile radius of your present 
chair, is unlimited. You can never exhaust 
it; aye, more than that, you can never 9 
much as tap one-hundreth part of its fasci- 
ating human values. 

Let me conclude as I began: Your succes 
as a writer will be in direct proportion 
your knowledge of people, gained through 
your genuine interest and affection for them. 

Neglect this rule and we do it at ouf 
peril. The competition of more serious 
more competent and more ambitious crafts 
men will sweep us, almost inevitably, inte 
obscurity. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


























“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


°A D'Orsay Storyette 


In a recent issue of Good Housekeeping there appezrs a story by a writer who worked with 

me in the Criticism and Sales Service and the Professional Collaboration Service, and by this 
“ 

first appearance in this great magazine this client may be said to have ARRIVED,” for so 
great is the prestige of publication by this magazine that every other editor will be anxious 
to see this writer’s work.* . 

*Name on request. (I do not embarrass my clients by publicly broadcasting the fact that 
they have received help from me, but their names are at the disposal of any sincere inquirers.) 

There is an interesting—and significant—story behind this latest success. The first story 
written by this client under my direction was slow in selling, and finally, discouraged, she 
asked me to send it back, as she had decided to give up her ambition to become a writer ! a 
managed to persuade her to let me keep the story in my sales department, for I believed in it, 
and in its author. I also suggested that she increase her stock-in-trade by working with me 
on other stories. 

Presently I was able to sell the first story at a good price, and shortly afterward she broke 
into LIBERTY with a story with which I also helped her. There followed other sales, and 
now she makes her bow in one of the most “difficult” magazines to reach. 


Where would this client be today if she had really given up writing because the initial 
success was slow in coming? Nor is hers the only case I could cite; in mv files I find the 
records of many similar ones. 


The moral? First be sure that you want to write, and that vou have talent. Then write— 
and keep at it. And if you decide that you need help, instead of working haphazardly and 
in the dark, make sure, by investigation of your proposed mentor’s record and that of his 
clients, that you will receive the best help obtainable. 


You never know how near success may be. By the end of 1937 I mav be able to write a 
similar advertisement about YOU if vou determine to set out in earnest on the highway of 
literary achievement. 


7 7 . “ICTS AN ‘ S made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- 
TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES ony WORK BUCH AS Rin acudes ALL NECES- 
SERVICE : TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 


i. of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 
$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ the author to do so. 


ing “short short-stories’’) ; for longer stories the fee is ‘he Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 

$3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 

sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 publishing district, and my resident representative sub- 

to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, mits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the edi- 

$30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. ors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge each case, thus assurng you of the best personal 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be contact with editors. 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
WRITER! Latest edition of “D'ORSAYGRAM.” my 


} inable else . ill s u_ money, : : : : . 
~ rn: gel gee eo Pees a canal effort. little 16-page magazine. Contains some 
Every writer, whether he works with me or Ur 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, 
should have a copy of ““THE TRUTH ABOUT ie g { 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s plotting, etc. 

FREE on request. (Also gives particulars of my 


Guaranteed Professional Collaboration.) FREE ON REQUEST 


LAURENCE R. DPORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 
OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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MIDWEST. 


THE RADIO THAT CAUGHTA NATIONS FANCY. 
HALF “% Zx.. 


(FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVES 50%) 


TWICE 4 2ifotrnance 


(14-TUBES FOR THE PRICE OF &) 
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NEW 1937 
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FACTORY-TO-YOU, 
EASY=-PAY PLAN 
SAVES YOU 50%: 
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This great new Midwest has caught 
the netion’s fancy, because scores 
of marvelous new features like 
Dial-A-Matic Tuning* , Electrik- 
Saver* (optional*) give Ip oo pe 
world-wide reception and glorious 
crystal clear realism. America OK’s 
Midwest radios because they 
out-perform ordinary sets on a 
point-for-point comparison. Not a 
cut-price set, but a more powerful 
super performing radio in a big, 
exquisitely designed cabinet of 
matched walnut! You are triply 
protected with Foreign Reception 


Guarantee - One-Year Warranty 
and Money - Back Guarantee. 


Now, you can roam the world in a 
flash . switching instantly from 
American programs to police, amateur, 
commercial, airplane and shig 
broadcasts . . . to the most fascinating 
foreign programs. When you buy the 
Midwest factory-to-you way, you deal 
directly with the factory that makes 
radios — instead of paying extra profits 
to wholesalers, distributors, retailers, etc. 
Nothing of value is added to 
handled many 
terms as 


Remember! 
a radio just because it is 
times. You = a year to pay... 
low as l0caday.. you secure the privilege 
of 30 days FREE trial in your own home. 


MIDWEST RADIOS Offer 
DIALA-MATIC TUNING ** ELECTRIK-SAVER** 
DUAL- AUDIO PROGRAM EXPANDER **AUTOMATIC 
AERIAL TUNING ** 6 WAVE BANDS (4% Te-2400 METERS) 
AND SCORES OF OTHER FEATURES AT SAVINGS UPTO 50%! 


RUSH COUPON FOR FREE 40-PAGE CATALOG! 


Why be content with an ordinary 6, 8, 16 
buy a 14-tube 
deluxe Midwest for the same money! The extra power 
brings in those distant stations without tone distortion. 


or I2-tube set when you can 
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Coble Address MIRACO...All Codes 
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ZIPS... / is 
THERE’S YOUR % od 
STATION! 


Your radio enjoyment 1s doubled with GJ 
Dial-A-Matic Tuning, the amazing new Midwest - 
feature that makes this radio practically tune 
itself. Zip!...Zip!...Zip!...stations come in 
instantly, automaticaily, perfectly.. -as fast as 
you can push buttons. Exclusive Midwest 
“lectrik Saver cuts radio wattage consump- | 
tion 50%, enables Midwest radios to ‘use 
no more current than ordinary 7-tube sets. 


U MIDWEST RADIO 


RPORATION 


} Dest. E-330. Cin'tl.0. 
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new Free cata. 
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CINCINNHATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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